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Les Industries Lithiques Palestiniennes 
de la fin du Mesolithique 4 
Age du Bronze 


JEAN PERROT 


Attaché au Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique 


Sans entrer dans les détails, je voudrais esquisser ici un tableau des principales 
industries lithiques palestiniennes de la fin du Natoufien au début de l’Age du 
Bronze. Depuis les travaux de M. René Neuville, il y a plus de quinze ans,’ 
notre connaissance de ces industries s'est trouvée renouvelée par les découver- 
tes faites dans les niveaux de base des tells palestiniens” et dans le gisement 
d’el-Khiam® et par le matériel provenant des fouilles récentes de Sha‘ar-ha- 
Golan‘ et d’Abou-Gosh* qui ont mis en lumiére de nouveaux aspects du Néo- 


1 Neuville, R.: Le Préhistorique de Palestine, Rev. Bib/., 1934, p. 241 ss. 

? (Jéricho) Crowfoot, Joan: Notes on the Flint Implements, 1935, Ann. Arch. & Anthrop., Liver- 
pool, 22, 1935; Notes on the Flint Implements of Jericho, 1936, ibid., 24, 1937.—(Megiddo) Garrod, 
D. A. E.: Notes on the Flint Implements, in Engberg, R. M. & Shipton, G. M.: Notes on the Chalco- 
lithic and Early Bronze Age Pottery of Megiddo, S.A.0.C. No. 10, Chicago, 1934, pp. 78-91. Crowfoot, J. 
Flint Implements and Three Limestone Tools, 1935-1939, Megiddo II, Chicago, 1948.—(Beth-Shean) 
FitzGerald, G. M.: Excavations at Beth-Shean in 1933, Quart. Stat. Palest. Explor. Fund., 1934, p. 125, 
Pl. I, fig. 2,—(Tell-el-Far’ah) de Vaux, R.: Rev. Bibl., 54, 1947, pp. 397-8, 400 et pl. 12; ev. Bibl, 55, 
1948, p. 545 et pl. 16.—(Affouleh), Crowfoot, J.: Some Flint Implements from Affula, Journ. Palest. 
Orient. Soc., 21, 1948, p. 72 ss. 

5 Neuville, R., Bentor, Y., Haas, G., Perrot, J. & Vaufrey, R.: Le Paléolithique et le Mésolithique du Désert 
de Judée, Archives de I'Instit. de Pal. Hum., Mém. 24, Paris, 1951, Chap. 10 (Perrot, J.), pp. 134-178. 
* Stekelis, M.: A New Neolithic Industry: The Yarmukian of Palestine, Israe/ Explor. Journ., 1, 
1950-51, pp. 1-19. 5 Perrot, J.: Le Néolithique d’Abou-Gosh, Syria, 29, 1952. 
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lithique palestinien. Il est possible aujourd’hui non seulement d’assigner 4 
chaque industrie sa place dans l’évolution générale, mais encore de montrer la 
continuité de cette évolution. 


A l'industrie natoufienne, dont nous trouvons des traces du nord au sud de la 
Palestine, succéde, dans la région montagneuse d’Hébron et de Jérusalem, et 
dans cette région seulement, une nouvelle industrie lithique, le Tahounien. Le 
Tahounien succéde stratigraphiquement et typologiquement au Natoufien 
supérieur dans le gisement d’el-Khiam. 

On peut distinguer trois phases dans |’évolution du Tahounien. Les deux 
premiéres sont représentées respectivement dans les niveaux A*et A’d’el-Khiam; 
également, mais ensemble, dans la terrasse d’;Oumm-Qala’a et sur quelques 
stations de surface. L’industrie des niveaux profonds de Jéricho se rattache— 
nous allons y revenir—A celle de la seconde phase tahounienne. La troisiéme 
phase enfin, caractérisée par la prédominance des pics, tranchets et retouchoirs 
et la disparition des tétes de fléches, n’est connue qu’en surface, 4 Beth-Sahour, 
Tell-el-Foul, Khirbet-el-Beida, etc. ° 

L’évolution industrielle du Natoufien au Tahounien ne refléte pas une 
modification brusque du genre de vie. Les premiers Tahouniens, comme leurs 
prédécesseurs immédiats, vivent surtout de la chasse; sans doute sont-ils aussi 
éleveurs (les animaux domestiques ou domesticables sont attestés 4 el-Khiam 
dés le Natoufien moyen); mais ils ne semblent pas donner suite aux tentatives 
agricoles des premiers Natoufiens; le climat, il est vrai, est un peu moins 
humide et surtout, la région, montagneuse, est peu favorable a 1’ épanouisse- 
ment d'une civilisation agricole. Il faut attendre la fin de la seconde phase 
tahounienne pour que l’on puisse considérer ces gens parvenus 4 un stade néo- 
lithique, avec un retard certain sur la population des vallées et des plaines. 


Nous n’avons malheureusement pas dans le reste du pays de site offrant une 
séquence stratigraphique analogue 4 celle d’el-Khiam et il est difficile en Pales- 
tine septentrionale de préciser l’exacte position des premiéres industries néo- 
lithiques par rapport au Natoufien supérieur. Toutefois, la découverte de |’ indus- 





* Mallon, A.: Quelques stations préhistoriques de Palestine, Mélanges de l'Université St.-Joseph, Bey- 
routh, 10, 1925, p. 192 et ss.—et collections de l'Institut Biblique Pontifical et de M. René Neuville. 
L'industrie de la station €ponyme de Tahouneh (Buzy, D.: Une industrie mésolithique en Palestine 
(ouadi Tahouneh), Rev. Bib/., 1928, pp. 558-578) appartient aux trois phases tahouniennes. 
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trie néolithique d’Abou-Gosh, jalonnant la grande voie de pénétration occi- 
dentale du massif judéen, apporte d’utiles précisions. 

La couche archéologique d’ Abou-Gosh a livré quelques éléments hétérogénes, 
tahouniens; en particulier des tétes de fléches trés comparables 4 celles du 
niveau A® d’el-Khiam. En retour, dans ce méme niveau d’el-Khiam, est sensi- 
ble une nette influence de l'industrie d’Abou-Gosh. Les deux industries, bien 
que profondément différentes, ont eu des contacts et sont donc au moins par- 
tiellement contemporaines. 

L’industrie d’Abou-Gosh présente encore quelques frappantes similitudes 
avec celle des niveaux profonds (XVII-IX) de Jéricho (tétes de fléches, lames- 
faucilles, lames sectionnées méthode Siret), mais sans que l’on puisse toutefois 
identifier les deux industries. Par exemple, les haches et les hachettes, nom- 
breuses 4 Abou-Gosh, manquent a Jéricho ou par ailleurs la masse de l’outillage 
est évidemment d’allure tahounienne, s’apparentant, nous l’avons dit plus haut, 
4 l'industrie d’el-Khiam A’. 

Nous avons, entre les industries d’el-Khiam A’*, de Jéricho XVII-IX et 
d’Abou-Gosh, un ensemble de relations se vérifiant l'une l'autre, et que confir- 
ment encore, surtout entre Abou-Gosh et Jéricho, de nombreuses analogies 
culturelles. L’industrie d’ Abou-Gosh vient assurer la position de celle de Jéricho 
comme un des prolongements directs de l'industrie tahounienne. 

Cette derniére succédant elle-méme au Natoufien, nous pouvons dire que les 
industries lithiques offrent, en Palestine centrale, une séquence ininterrompue. 


L’occupation d’Abou-Gosh prend fin vers le début du niveau IX de Jéricho, 
mais le moment od l'industrie d’ Abou-Gosh fait son apparition en Palestine 
reste plus difficile 4 préciser. A l'exception d’Abou-Gosh, cette industrie ne 
nous est guére connue qu’en surface, sous un premier aspect 4 Iqrit,” puis, avec 
des traces d’évolution, 4 Sahl-el-Khoussin, Sepphoris, Etam,° etc. Elle se ren- 
contre également en Syrie, d’oi elle parait originaire.’ Il y a méme quelques 





7 Au Musée Rockfeller et quelques piéces dans la collection de l'Université Hébraique. 

8 Collections R. Neuville et Inst. Bibl. Pontifical. L’industrie d’Etam a été sommairement publiée 
par A. Mallon, op. cit. (supra, n. 6), p. 196. 

® En dehors des nombreuses stations de surface signalées par J. de Morgan, G. Zumoffen, le F. 
Neophytus et Pallary, etc. cette industrie se rencontre encore, mais sous une forme plus évoluée, 
semble-t-il, dans les niveaux inférieurs de Tabbat-el-Hamm4m (Braidwood, Linda: Notes on the 
Flint Implements of Tabbat-el-Hammim, Syria, 21, 1940, p. 222 ss.) et de Byblos (Dunand, M.: 
Chronologie des plus anciennes installations de Byblos, Rev. Bib/., 57, 1950, p. 583 ss.); M. Dunand 
étiquette aujourd’hui Néolithique son “Enéolithique A” (in litteris). Il faut attendre cependant 
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raisons de croire 4 une pénétration en Palestine des néolithiques syriens. A 
quel moment? 

Le niveau B' d’el-Ouad a livré quelques éléments hétérogénes qui paraissent 
appartenir 4 l'industrie néolithique.’® On pourrait donc penser qu’il y a eu 
dans le nord remplacement de l'industrie natoufienne par l'industrie néo- 
lithique. Abou-Usba*’ pourrait représenter, sur l’horizon stratigraphique du 
Tahounien I, une survivance post-natoufienne de l'industrie indigéne, subsis- 
tant par ilots et en contact avec les industries néolithiques (éléments intrusifs); 
mais il semble plut6t que nous ayons 4 Abou-Usba un mélange d’éléments na- 
toufiens et néolithiques tardifs. 

I] est encore possible que de nouvelles recherches aménent la découverte 
dans le Nord d'une industrie indigéne postérieure au Natoufien et précédant 
le Néolithique proprement dit, mais en tout cas nous pouvons considérer qu’ il 
ne s’écoule pas un trés long laps de temps dans le Nord entre la fin du Natou- 
fien et l’apparition des premiers néolithiques. 


Leur pénétration vers le sud semble lente. La Palestine méridionale n’a livré 
jusqu’a présent qu’un néolithique trés évolué (o. Ghazzeh D', M).'* De toute 
évidence, la Palestine n’est pas encore ce lieu de croisement des influences 
égyptiennes et mésopotamiennes qu'elle deviendra 4 1’époque historique. 
Depuis le Paléolithique supérieur jusqu’au Chalcolithique, les industries de 
Palestine n’offrent guére de traces de relations avec celles de l’Egypte.** 

Dans le massif montagneux central, la population tahounienne réalise de 
rapides progrés lorsqu’elle vient au contact des éléments plus avancés et Jéri- 
cho représente sans doute un premier stade de sédentarisation tahounien sous 
l’influence de la nouvelle civilisation. Ce mécanisme expliquerait bien certains 
aspects de la culture de Jéricho et aussi le faciés de son industrie. Celle-ci con- 
stitue un aspect particulier du néolithique et il conviendrait de le distinguer; 
l’appellation de Jérichoéen, proposée par Miss Crowfoot pour l'industrie du 
niveau VIII, se trouverait ici assez bien justifice; les niveaux XVII-IX repré- 





la pubication détaiilée du matériel de Djedeideh et de l' Amouq pour préciser l’évolution de I'in- 
dustrie syrienne. 

© Garrod, D.A.E. & Bate,D.M.A.: The Stone Age of Mount Carmel,1.Oxford, 1937, p. 32 et pl. VIII: 1-2. 
Stekelis, M.: The Abu Usba Cave. Israel Explor. Journ., 2, 1952. pp. 15-34. 

MacDonald, E., Starkey, J. L. & Harding, G. L.: Beth Pelet II, London, 1932, pp. 4-5 et 8. 
Exception faite des quelques piéces intrusives du Natoufien trouvées 4 Hélouan et dans la pén- 
insule du Sinai (Albright, W. F.: Bull. Americ. Schools Orient. Res., 109, 1948, p. 12). 
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senteraient un Jérichoéen I et l'industrie du niveau VIII deviendrait un Jéri- 
choéen II. 

Cette industrie du niveau VIII de Jéricho a été considérée par Miss J. Crow- 
foot comme séparée de celle des niveaux sous-jacents par ‘‘un ou plusieurs 
stages intermédiaires’’, en considération de la présence d’un nouveau type 
d’élément de faucille retouché sur les deux faces et d’un nouveau type de tétes de 
fléches, petites, 4 face supérieure bombée soigneusement retouchée. En fait, 
cet élément de faucille ne représente qu'une application nouvelle d’une tech- 
nique réservée jusqu ici aux tétes de fléches; quant 4 celles-ci, elles apparaissent 
dans le niveau VIII sous un type, non pas nouveau, mais plus ancien, un des 
types caractéristiques du Tahounien II;** elles semblent témoigner de contacts 
renouvelés entre Jéricho et la culture tahounienne de la montagne, qui évolue 
moins rapidement, et ces contacts semblent se traduire plut6t par une régres- 
sion que par un progrés. L’industrie lithique n’est donc nullement en faveur 
d'un hiatus prolongé entre les niveaux IX et VIII de Jéricho. 


Revenons au Néolithique. Témoignant d’un renouveau de l’influence syrienne, 
l'industrie lithique de Sha‘ar ha-Golan, au confluent du Yarmouk et du Jourdain, 
au sud du lac de Tibériade, présente un aspect plus évolué que celui de l’indus- 
trie d’Abou-Gosh, bien qu'elle appartienne au méme groupe et qu'elle en soit 
partiellement contemporaine. L’évolution ne s’est pas faite sur place. La 
nouvelle industrie, 4 laquelle est associée maintenant la céramique, apparait 
brusquement. 

L’industrie de Sha‘ar ha-Golan est stratigraphiquement isolée; mais elle est, 
d’une part, en étroite relation avec celle du niveau de base de Byblos,** relation 
confirmée par de frappantes analogies des formes et du décor céramique; d’autre 
part, la culture de Sha‘ar ha-Golan ne représente pas un stage de développement 
de beaucoup antérieur 4 celui des cultures chalcolithiques de Palestine septen- 
trionale et l’on peut méme considérer, en fonction 4 la fois des industries 
lithique et céramique, qu'elle précéde immédiatement le Chalcolithique. Son 
exacte position vis-a-vis de Jéricho est 4 préciser, mais quelques indices sem- 
blent impliquer son prolongement sur l’horizon chronologique du niveau IX. 

Il est peu probable, on en fera tout de suite la remarque, que Jéricho soit le 
plus ancien village de Palestine et beaucoup moins encore un des premiers du 





4 El-Khiam, op. cit. (supra, n. 3), fig. 72. 8 V. note 9. 
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Moyen Orient. Jéricho représente bien un premier stade de sédentarisation, 
mais celui d'une population qui, dans le cadre palestinien, est quelque peu 
arriérée. D’autre part, la culture de Sha‘ar ha-Golan nous apparait elle-méme 
comme un reflet d’un foyer de civilisation dont le centre est 4 chercher plus 
au nord. Nous retrouvons bien partout au Moyen-Orient les mémes phases suc- 
cessives d’évolution, mais sur des horizons chronologiques différents. L’hypo- 
thése d’un développement culturel synchrone de la Caspienne au Fayoum est 
absolument gratuite. 


Au Chalcolithique, l'emploi du silex et des roches dures perd rapidement de 
son importance au fur et 4 mesure que s’accomplit, avec l’apparition du métal, 
une nouvelle révolution industrielle. Le Sud palestinien connaitra encore une 
industrie lithique originale, le Ghassoulien, mais, dans le Nord, nous assistons 
a la lente disparition, par appauvrissement progressif, d'une industrie qui n'est 
que le prolongement de celle de Sha‘ar ha-Golan. 

Les silex du niveau— XX de Megiddo (qui peut correspondre 4 un Chalco- 
lithique inférieur encore mal représenté) se rattachent directement 4 l'industrie 
de Sha‘ar ha-Golan et pourraient méme lui étre attribués. 

Au niveau supérieur, XX, ainsi qu’a la base de Beth-Shean (fonds de cabanes 
et niveaux XVIII-XVII) et de Tell-el-Far’ah (Enéolithique Moyen) apparait un 
nouveau type de lame de faucille 4 fine denticulation du tranchant, dos abattu 
et extrémités retouchées. Cet instrument est typique du Ghassoulien et sa pré- 
sence sur les sites septentrionaux a pour paralléle une influence ghassoulienne 
dans la céramique. 

La troisiéme phase chalcolithique (Beth-Shean XVI, Megiddo XIX, Far’ah 
En. sup.) voit une derniére innovation: la lame dite cananéenne 4 aréte centrale 
enlevée (avant le détachement de la piéce). Cette technique de taille, d’origine 
septentrionale, semble-t-il, connaitra encore une longue faveur en Palestine a 
l’Age du Bronze. 

Dans le Sud du pays, nous assistons, au début du Chalcolithique, a l’élabora- 
tion d’une nouvelle industrie, le Ghassoulien.'* Nous voyons tout d’abord le 
Néolithique évolué des sites D' M du ouadi Ghazzeh (sur l’horizon de Jéricho 
IX) s’enrichir d’un nouvel élément, le racloir en éventail, qui apparait d’abord 
sous une forme grossiére dans les couches supérieures de M et de D (D*). Cet 





J. W.: Teleilat Ghassél II, p. 87 ss. 
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instrument se retrouve identique dans les industries de Kefr-Tas’’ et de Tell- 
es-S6ma,** dans la région de Jérusalem, qui représentent bien par leur morpho- 
logie, leur typologie et leur allure générale une phase de transition entre le 
Néolithique et le Ghassoulien. 

C’est donc en Palestine centrale et méridionale que se constitue l'industrie 
ghassoulienne et il est important de le noter en face des nombreuses hypothéses 
avancées quant aux origines de la culture de Ghassoul.’* J’appelle Ghassoulien 
toute culture qui présente 4 la fois les caractéristiques de |’assemblage céramo- 
lithique trouvé aux Teleilat-Ghassoul. 

Parmi les instruments caractéristiques de l'industrie lithique ghassoulienne, 
le racloir en éventail mince et la lame de faucille déja signalée, tiennent la pre- 
miére place avec les erminettes et ciseaux qui remplacent ici les hachettes du 
néolithique. Seul le racloir en éventail constitue une nouveauté, d’ailleurs 
purement technique.”° 

La zone d’extension de l'industrie ghassoulienne est limitée 4 la Palestine 
centrale et méridionale. I] n’existe dans le nord du pays aucun site ghassou- 
lien.** Nous n’avons en Palestine septentrionale que des traces d’une influ- 
ence ghassoulienne; cette influence se manifeste au Chalcolithique moyen. Le 





7 Collection R. Neuville. (Journ. Palest. Orient. Soc., 9, 1929, p. 116). 

#8 Collections R. Neuville et Ste.-Anne. Nasrallah, J.: Le gisement ghassoulien de Tell-es-Séma, 
Journ. Palest. Orient. Soc., 16, 1936, p. 293 ss. 

18 Il n’en reste pas moins que cette culture doit son originalité—surtout céramique—a une influ- 
ence dont il reste 4 déterminer la provenance. Cette influence nous la saisissons peut-étre sous 
son état premier en Palestine sur les sites E et O du o. Ghazzeh qui ont livré en abondance la cé- 
ramique caractéristique du Ghassoulien, mais non son industrie lithique. II n'y a pas, sur les sites 
E et O, de racloirs en éventail et le reste de |’indusrie lithique est fort peu caractéristique. On ne 
trouve pas d’autre part sur les sites E et O les vases de basalte qui remplaceront ceux de pierre 
sur tous les autres sites du o. Ghazzeh dés les niveaux supérieurs de D et de M et qui seront d’un 
fréquent usage au Ghassoulien. Les sites E et O représentent l’apparition dans la région du o. 
Ghazzeh de gens porteurs d’une culture plus développée dont on trouve d’ailleurs d’autres traces 
dans la plaine cétiére 4 Tel-Aviv, Bnei-Braq et Hédéra. Ce nouvel élément va stimuler le dévelop- 
pement de la culture indigéne et donner sa marque au Ghassoulien. 

2° On peut suivre son évolution morphologique sur les sites du o. Ghazzeh. Au type grossier des 
sites D*, M, succéde un type amélioré sur le site B (encore exempt de |’influence de E-O); puis, 
sur le site A, le seul qui puisse étre appelé Ghassoulien, le type mince, qu'il faut distinguer du 
type lourd et épais dont l'emploi se généralisera au début de l’Age du Bronze.—M. René Neuville 
me signale dans le nord-est de la péninsule sinaitique ce qui parait étre des ateliers de taille de 
cet instrument qui jonche le sol a l’exclusion de tout autre type d’outil. 

1 L’industrie de Dera’a en Syrie méridionale, décrite comme ghassoulienne par J. Nasrallah, Rev. 
Bibl., 55, 1948, p. 81 ss. ne contient aucun des éléments caractéristiques du Ghassoulien.— Je ne 
veux pas dire que la culture ghassoulienne reste a |’écart des progrés que réalise au Chalcolithique 
la civilisation palestinienne dans son ensemble. 
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Ghassoulien correspond d’abord 4 cette période; son influence dans le niveau 
VIII de Jéricho (Chalcolithique inférieur et début peut-étre du Chalcolithique 
moyen) se fait se..cir d'une fagon trés directe, mais vraisemblablement pendant 
une courte durée. Le Ghassoulien se prolonge ensuite au Chalcolithique supé- 
rieur et, sur le site méme de Ghassoul, jusqu’au Bronze. Il est difficile de 
distinguer alors dans le sud une évolution quelconque de l’industrie lithique. 
Le matériel est trop peu abondant. 

La lame cananéenne fait son apparition avec quelque retard dans le niveau 
VII de Jéricho et sur le site H du o. Ghazzeh que l’on place tous deux au début 
du Bronze. Toutefois, et en fonction surtout de leur céramique, on pourrait 
les remonter partiellement sur l’horizon chronologique du Chalcolithique 
supérieur dans le Nord. 

Je résume cet exposé dans le tableau schématique ci-contre. 








Ancient Israelite Historiography* 


B. MAISLER 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


In our attempt to describe the historic and cultural aspects of the period of 
the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, lasting four hundred years, and to clarify 
the political, social, economic and spiritual phenomena involved, we turn first 
of all to the two great historiographic compilations, the Book of Kings and 
the Book of Chronicles, and to the prophetic literature. It is evident that the 
rich archaeological and epigraphic material which has been discovered in 
Palestine and in the neighbouring countries, particularly the Akkadian and 
Egyptian documents, serves as an invaluable aid to the study of the historical, 
religious and cultural background of the Biblical period, and for the il- 
lumination of many events and phenomena concerning the Holy Land and 
its population. Moreover,various documents touch directly upon the Kingdoms 
of Israel and Judah. The student of the history and culture of Israel in the 
Biblicai period is greatly in need of this authentic and extensive material, and 
cannot ignore the abundant variety of new data which has been turned up by 
the excavator’s spade on the one hand, and by the study of cuneiform sources, 
Egyptian documents, and Canaanite, Hebrew and Aramaic inscriptions on 
the other. Nevertheless the historiographic literature of Israel and Judah 
remains, and will surely continue to remain, our main source for the complete 
portrayal of the life of the people of Israel in its golden age. Moreover, with 
the increasing number of chronicles, records and other historical fragments 
discovered throughout the Near East, the distinctive and superior character 
of this ancient Israelite historiography becomes even more obvious. 

There is certainly nothing like it in the ancient Near Eastern literatures 
when it comes to the dramatizing of important events in the life of the people, 
and it has no peer for concise and persuasive expression, for the presentation of a 
clear picture of historical evolution, and for the evaluation of those personalities 
who have appeared on the stage of history. 





* Paper read at the first conference on Jewish Studies at Jerusalem in August 1947. 
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Noteworthy is the remark of Eduard Meyer: ‘no other cultural nation in the 
East created a historic literature of this kind, and even in Greece nothing like 
it appeared until a later stage of development, in the fifth century B.c.”’ 

The two great historiographic compilations, the Book of Kings and the 
Book of Chronicles, are evidently anthologies, containing collections of 
historical records, cycles of stories about spiritual and secular leaders, oral 
traditions and written documents. And yet they possess both an external and 
internal unity.The historical evolution is presented to us as a chain of events 
of organic development, in which every link is illuminated politically, religiously 
and morally. Both compilations underwent a literary adaptation at a later period, 
after the destruction of the First Temple, on the basis of earlier books and 
documents, parts of which were fitted into these compositions. Hence the 
necessity to differentiate in the Book of Kings and in the Book of Chronicles 
between those portions which reflect the times of the compilers and show the 
influence of the religious and national outlooks of those times, and the ancient 
sources themselves, the original material, which was written at the time of the 
happenings described, or shortly afterwards. 

As for the Book of Kings, it is certain that this book was composed during 
the Babylonian Exile, in the middle of the sixth century B.c. It ends with the 
section on Evil-merodach releasing Jehoiakin from prison, while there is no 
mention at all of the most important event of the following period, Cyrus’ 
declaration and the beginning of the postexilic period.” 

In the period of the New Babylonian Empire the Babylonian priests concerned 
themselves with the antiquities of their land and its political and religious 
history, and with the gathering of written documents and with the writing of 
chronicles. King Nabonidus even undertook ‘archaeological’ excavations in 
the temple of E. Sag. Ila at Babylon in order to discover the inscriptions of the 
ancient kings of his country. In the same period there was also literary activity 
among the Phoenician priests and scribes in their homeland and in the 
Babylonian Exile, and it appears that Ezekiel made use of a Phoenician book 








1 Die kulturelle... Entwicklung des israelitishen Volkes in der alteren Konigszeit, Berlin, 1925. 

2 In his book Uberlieferungsgeschichtliche Studien, Halle, 1943, Noth expresses the opinion that the 
historical books from Deuteronomy to 2 Kings were all compiled and edited by a single Jewish scribe. 
This opinion is worthy of note, and these books should be examined to ascertain whether a single 
spirit manifests itself in them, and to determine whether they show a certain unity of style and 
historiosophy. On the various opinions concerning the Book of Kings cf. S. N. H. Snaith, apud 
N. H. Rowley: The Old Testament and Modern Study, 1951, p.102 f. 
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in his lament on Tyre (Ezekiel xxvi-xxviii). It is also possible that we should 
relate to this period the book of Sanchuniathon on the cosmogony, mythology 
and history of the Phoenicians.” 

The idea of compiling a general work on the history of the people of Israel, 
based on various sources, was apparently born during the Babylonian Exile 
when the need was felt to trace the causes of the terrible tragedy of destruction 
and exile, but the actual form of the composition was determined by the influence 
of Babylonian historiography. Bearing witness to this is the character of the 
Book of Kings,which is synchronistic, and wherein the history of the Kingdom 
of Israel and the history of the Kingdom of Judah form a patchwork. We 
already find synchronistic chronicles in Assyria in the seventh century, and 
afterwards in the new Babylonian Empire; and the most instructive example is 
the ‘Babylonian Chronicle’ which was compiled in the days of Darius the 
First.* It is hardly necessary to add that the compiler of the Book of Kings was 
acquainted with this literature, and was influenced by the literary style and 
methods of Babylonian historiography, and this influence is also prominent in 
certain details, such as the recording of the dates, customary formulae and the 
minimizing and obscuring of the corrigenda. But of course the Book of Kings 
is not wholly a synchronistic chronicle, on the model of the Babylonian and 
Assyrian chronicles; it includes, as well, varied material, such as the deeds and 
sayings (oa) of the prophets, stories and court-tales about Solomon, and 
portions from the chronicles of the Temple of Jerusalem.Thus the compiler of 
the book burst through the customary framework of the synchronistic chronicle. 

As for the Book of Chronicles, it was compiled late in the Persian period 
and differs from the Book of Kings principally in that its purpose is to recount 
the annals of Judah alone, and, according to the compiler‘s conception, the 
history of the Kingdom of Judah is the history of the people of Israel from 
David to the destruction of the First Temple, and the kings of the House of David 
are the kings of all Israel. 

This type of historiography has also its counterparts in the cuneiform writings 
of the New Babylonian and Persian periods. On the other hand there is a very 
great similarity between the Book of Chronicles and the Book of Kings in 


3 Eissfeldt, S.O.: Ras Schamra und Sanchunjathon, Halle, 1939, p. 67 ff.; Albright, W. F.: Archaeology 
and the Religion of Israel, Baltimore, 1942, p.70. 

* See the new translations of L. Oppenheim apud J. B. Pritchard: Near Eastern Texts related to the 
0. 7., Princeton, 1950, pp. 272 ff., 301 ff. 
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the order of their arrangement. Both are anthologies of historical material taken 
from various sources, elaborated and arranged according toa fixed chronological 
order, and expressing the national-religious outlooks of their compilers. Both 
rely on more ancient ‘books’ ,which were before the eyes of the compilers, such 
as the Book of Chronicles of the Kings of Israel and the Book of Chronicles of 
the Kings of Judah, which are often mentioned in the Book of Kings.These 
books were but records from the annals of the kings, relating to their wars, the 
cities and the splendid buildings that they built, the length of their reigns, 
their deaths and burials. Our attention is drawn by the customary expression, 
‘and the rest of the acts (n%27), and all that he did, behold, they are written in 
the book of the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel’(or Judah), which would indicate 
that the Books of Chronicles of the Kings of Israel and Judah, the royal annals, 
were well-known at the time of the compilation of the Book of Kings, and a 
mere mention of them sufficed. Consequently there are hardly any details in the 
Book of Kings about the military operations and the building and fortification 
programmes of most of the kings of Israel and Judah,which, according to the 
compiler, comprise the essential contents of these official books; and there can 
be no doubt that they were similar in every respect to the annals of the other 
kings of the Ancient East, beginning with the annals of the Assyrian and 
Hittite kings, and ending with the chronicles of the kings of Persia. Especially 
instructive is the comparison with the annals of the kings of Moab as they 
are reflected in the Mesha inscription of the ninth century. 

What, then, is the original material which the compilers of the Book of Kings 
and the Book of Chronicles used? We come to the conclusion that their primary 
sources were the p27 of the prophets and renowned personalities, i.e. books 
dedicated to the spiritual leaders, containing biographical portions and the 
visions or ‘words’ of wisdom which are attributed to these leaders. An example 
is the Book of the ‘Acts’ of Solomon which is referred to in 1 Kings xi, 41, and 
contains a description of Solomon’s activities and of his wisdom.The compiler 
of the Book of Chronicles mentions a great number of books of this type such 
as the book of Samuel the Seer, the book of Nathan the Prophet, the prophecy 
of Ahijah the Shilonite, the story of the prophet Iddo, and so on. It is quite 
clear that he is referring to a class of literature, part of which was retained in 
the Bible, viz. the books of prophecy,which were at times expanded by means 
of large compilations, such as the vision of Isaiah the son of Amoz, the ‘words’ 
of Amos, the ‘words’ of Jeremiah the son of Hilkiah, and others. 
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This type of literature was very widespread in the period of the Babylonian 
Exile, and in the post-Exilic period up to the times of the compiler of the 
Book of Chronicles, only that in the course of time many of these compilations 
lost their value because of the increasing amount of anthologies in which they 
were included. Examples are our Book of Kings,which is the Book of the Kings 
of Judah and Israel (2 Chr. xxv, 26, etc.), the Book of the Kings of Israel (2 Chr. 
xx, 34) and the Midrash of the Book of Kings (2 Chr. xxiv, 27), which are 
mentioned in the Book of Chronicles. 

It would appear, then, that most of the material which was included in the 
Book of Kings consists of extracts from the n»21 of the prophets and great 
men of every generation, in which the compiler of this book, and also the 
compiler of the Book of Chronicles, found a treasure-house of information on 
the deeds of the kings and on the lives of the prophets and their visions, and a 
religious, ethical conception and historiosophic feeling and expression which 
was in accord with the essential national-religious conception which had been 
current among the spiritual leaders of Judah since the Babylonian Exile. 

It is true that this type of literature also has its roots in the ancient cuneiform 
literature, and we have several examples of Babylonian historical accounts of 
famous personalities, especially from the royal archives which were discovered 
in Boghazkéy, the ruins of the capital of the Hittites, which were successfully 
treated by Giiterbock.* In these biographical tales are intermingled authentic 
records and folk-legends, prose and poetry, facts and fancy. But there is no 
doubt that the prophetic literature of the Bible greatly excels in every respect 
the Babylonian and Hittite prototypes. 

The Book of Kings contains, besides the material from the Book of the 
‘Acts’ of Solomon and from the sayings and deeds of the prophets, only a few 
reports from official chronicles, and some information from other sources, 
particularly portionsfrom the Chronicles of the Temple of Jerusalem. This type of 
literature also was very widespread in the Ancient East in general, and in the 
area of Canaanite culture in particular.We find an interesting example of this 
mingling of sources, produced in the Temple of Jerusalem, along the general 
lines of the Books of Kings and Chronicles, in the chapters which describe the 
Temple and its dedication. Thus,we are told, for instance, in 1 Chronicles xxviii, 








* Die historische Tradition und ihre literarische Gestaltung bei Babyloniern and Hethitern, Zeitschr. 
f. Assyriologie, N. F. 8, 1934, p.1 ff; 10, 1938, p. 45 ff. 
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about the construction of the Temple and of all that it contained, which David 
entrusted to his son Solomon ‘in writing by his hand all the works of this 
model (n-3an)’; while tisc Book of Kings tells us only of the contents of this 
document and does not give us an actual description—as is the accepted 
view—of the Temple and its ritual objects after its erection.We come to the 
conclusion that this document, which both compilers make use of, is original 
and taken from one of the Temple Chronicles.Other witnesses to its authenticity 
are the Phoenician names of the months, uncommon in Israel, but readily 
understood in a document of the time of Solomon which includes the plan of 
the Temple, the work of craftsmen from Tyre. Another interesting example is 
the story connected with the campaign of Shishak, the founder of the 22nd 
(Libyan) dynasty in Egypt, in the days of Rehoboam(1 Kings, xiv, 25-28). Clearly 
this source does not contain a description of the historic event. The content of the 
story is concerned only with the changing of Solomon’s gold shields, given to 
the Pharaoh Shishak, for copper shields, and the beginning of the custom 
that whenever the king came to the Temple the couriers would bring the shields 
to the Temple and afterwards return them to the room of the couriers. The 
compiler of the Book of Kings made use of this source because he found in it 
additional material on the reign of Rehoboam.The same source is also included 
by the compiler of the Book of Chronicles in his book, except that he added to it 
a source which is distinctly prophetic, the book of Shemaiah the Prophet, which 
includes interesting information on the participation of the Libyans and Nubians 
in the campaign of Shishak, the assembly of the lords of Judah in Jerusalem, 
the taking of the fortress cities of Judah by the Egyptian army, the saving of 
the capital of Judah from capture, etc. (2 Chr. xii). What is related in this portion 
of the prophetic book corroborates the testimony of the Egyptian document in 
our possession, a list of Palestinian towns which Shishak captured in Israel, Judah 
and Edom. From it we learn that Shishak in his campaign marched from Gezer 
by way of Ajalon, Beth-Horon and Gibeon to the Jordan Valley and the Plain 
of Esdraelon, and returned thence by the Via Maris to Egypt without capturing 
Jerusalem. It can be assumed that he contented himself with the heavy levy 
that he placed on Rehoboam, as is related in the Bible. 

In conclusion it may be pointed out that the great historical compilations, 
the Book of Kings and the Book of Chronicles, include a small number 
of excerpts from the official annals and a larger number of excerpts from the 
Chronicles of the Temple of Jerusalem,while most of the material is composed 
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of selections from the na of the prophets and of the renowned spiritual and 
secular leaders. 

These latter are, for the most part, biographical tales and stories, visions and 
traditions which were current among the prophets and their circles. The prophetic 
chapters of the Book of Kings and the Book of Chronicles are the pearls of 
Israelite historiography, without which these books would lose their eternal 
value.° 


® The historical compositions in the Books of Judges and Samuel require separate treatment. On 
the oldest Hebrew historiography cf. Cassuto, U. M. D.: The Rise of Historiography in Israel. Eretz- 
Israel, 1, 1951, p. 85 ff.; Hélscher, G.: Die Anfange der hebraischen Geschichtsschreibung, Heidelberg, 1942; 
Eissfeldt, O.: Geschichtsschreibung im A.T., Berlin, 1948. 

















Connections between Anatolia 
and Palestine in the Early Bronze Age* 


RUTH B.K.AMIRAN 
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Tue thesis advanced in the following paper has its roots in quite a voluminous 
literature, certain developments of which tend eventually to the conclusions 
arrived at here.’ As some new evidence has been accumulated, a conspectus may 
not be unjustified, especially from the Palestinian point of view, though even 
this may still be far from conclusive. 

Sometime during the 26th-23rd centuries B.c. — phaselII of the Early Bronze 
Age in Palestine—there appears an altogether new phenomenon in the pottery, 
suddenly and without any stylistic precursors or local traditions. The Early 
Bronze potter in Palestine was already acquainted with the wheel, which he had 
inherited in the form of a tournette from his Chalcolithic forerunners, as is 
clearly attested by various Chalcolithic and EB I-II vessels.” The new trend in 





* This paper is an enlarged version of a lecture delivered at the 22nd International Congress of 
Orientalists at Istanbul, September 1951. It has gained much from the stimulating discussions with 
members of the Ancient Orient- Ancient Anatolia Section of the Congress and from the visits, 
though short, to a few of the Museums of Anatolia, especially the Archaeological Museum in the 
Bedestan at Ankara. I gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness to the following scholars: Prof. 
K. Bittel, Dr. H.Z. Kosay, Dr. Halet Cambel, Prof. A.Goetze, Miss M. Veronica Seton-Williams, Dr. 
P. Dikaios, Mr. Seton Lloyd and Miss Theresa Goell, as well as to Dr. P. Kahane who has patiently 
discussed this subject with me since 1944, and to Prof. B. Maisler who was kind enough to read 
the draft of this paper. Mr. J. Leibovitch prepared most of the drawings and Mrs. Bieberkraut most 
of the photographs: I am much indebted to both of them. 

1 E. Gjerstad’s opinion about the red-black bowl from Ophel Tomb 3 (v. infra, p.95) in Studies 
on Prehistoric Cyprus, 1926, pp. 302-3, has some general bearing upon our problem. So has H. Frankfort: 
Studies in Early Pottery of the Near East, 11, 1927, pp. 64 & 79.—J. Garstang noted en passant the 
resemblance between Alaca Huyuk material and ours, Ann. Archaeol. & Anthropol., 24, 1937, p. 53.— 
H. Otto: Studien zur Keramik der Mittleren Bronzezeit in Palastina, Zeitschr. Deutsch. Palast. Ver., 
61, 1938, pp. 162-5.—Cl. F. A. Schaeffer : Stratigraphie comparée et chronologie de |’ Asie occidentale, 1948, 
p, 34, n.1.—C. L. Woolley in his James Bryce Memorial Lecture on Middle East Archaeology, 1949, 
especially pp.14-5 and 23-4, integrates the Kh. Kerak Ware into his conception of the Hittite question. 
* Cf. e. g. A. Mallon, R. Koeppel & R. Neuville: Teleilat Ghassul, 1,1934, p.87; 1. Ben-Dor: Jericho, 
the Pottery of Level VIII, Ann. Archaeol. & Anthropol.,23, 1936, p.84; R.Engberg & G.M. Shipton: 
Notes on the Chalcolithic and Early Bronze Age Pottery of Megiddo, 1934, passim. The question of the 
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ceramics, however, despite a considerable previous development of the use of 
the wheel, is devoid of any such knowledge, unless, indeed, we assume that the 
potter of the new ware consciously rejected the mass-production of the wheel. 
The new trend shows, furthermore, altogether different artistic conceptions: 
the decoration of the surface of the pottery with painting which had already had 
a very long development in the Palestino-Syrian pottery (the Syrian Painted 
Ware Province of Frankfort*) was again either strange to the new potter or 
purposely avoided by him. Instead, we are confronted with a strict 
adherence to highly burnished slips, turning either black or red (red of all 
shades from dark red to pale pink) in the kiln, or keeping to both, according to 
the will of the potter.* Grooving and ribbing or fluting before applying the 
slip, or scratching thereafter, are the only means used to break the monotony 
of this monochrome style. Pots and lids, bowls deep and small, stands and 
‘andirons’ (or ‘fenders’), are fashioned by hand, coated with a thick slip and 
burnished intensely to compensate for the porosity and poorness of the coarse 
clay. But the new style neither displaces the old one, nor is it possible to 
detect any clear signs of amalgamation of the two. We find in EB III, side 
by side in the same settlement, pottery of the old style, painted and wheel-made, 
and of this new style, monochrome and handmade. This latter ware is known 
as Kh. Kerak Ware after the tell on the SW shore of Lake Tiberias, where 
Albright first noticed it.° 

Knowledge of the repertoire of this ware is provided by the stratified mate- 
rial of Beth Shan® and Beth Yerah (Kh. Kerak)’ and by Burials 15 and 16 of 


wheel is not mentioned in the comprehensive monograph of G. E. Wright: The Pottery of Palestine 
from the Earliest Times to the End of the Early Bronze Age, 1937. 

* Frankfort, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), p.73; id.: Archaeology and the Sumerian Problem, 1932, p. 39. 

* An extremist conception denying altogether the role played by the will of the potter in manufac- 
turing this ware has been expressed by Y. Sukenik (Yadin), Bu//. Amer. Schools Orient. Res., 106, 
1947, pp. 9-17. 

* W.F. Albright: The Jordan Valley in the Bronze Age, Ann. Amer. Schools Orient. Res., 6, 1926, p. 28. 
® G. M. FitzGerald: Beth-Shan: Earliest Pottery, Museum Journal, 24, 1935, pp. 5-22, Plates of draw- 
ings I-X. 

7 At the enormous tell of Beth Yerah (Kh. Kerak) four campaigns have been undertaken up till 
now, two in 1945 and 1946 directed by B. Maisler, M. Stekelis and M. Avi-Yonah on behalf of the 
Jewish Palestine Exploration Society, and two in 1950 and 1951 directed respectively by P.L.O. 
Guy and P. Bar-Adon on behalf of the Israel Department of Antiquities. The results of the first 
two seasons have been preliminarily published in Bu//. Jew. Palest. Explor. Soc., 11, 1945, pp. 77-84, 
and 13, 1947, pp. 53-64, Pls. I-III, 2 plans. 1 wish to thank Mr. Guy for permission to publish the 
photograph in Pl. 6 D, and the drawing, fig. 1, Type 6, and Mr. Bar-Adon for permission to publish 
the photograph in Pl. 5, Nos. 1-7, of their yet unpublished material of the last two campaigns. 
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Fig. 1. Types of Kh. Kerak Ware.—Scales in cm. 
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Affula.* These groups contain complete vessels and reconstructable fragmentary 
ones which make together quite a rich and varied list of types, all manufactured 
in the same style. The detailed description given by FitzGerald of the Beth 
Shan material from Levels XII-XI enables us to distinguish eight main types, 
each consisting of a few variants. FitzGerald included among Kh. Kerak 
Ware two more types, a bowl and a pitcher (enumerated also in the 7 types of 
Y. Sukenik-Yadin), which are omitted from the following list, as to my mind, 
they do not belong to this ware.For neither in form nor in finish do they bear any 
of the characteristics typical of our ware: a bowl with one pierced ledge-handle, 
and inverted rim, and burnishing in reserved technique are features foreign to 
Kh. Kerak Ware, and have hitherto been discovered only in Beth Shan.’ 

The following are the eight main types of Kh. Kerak Ware (fig. 1): 

(1) Deep bow! (PI. 7A, B), or rather pot, wide mouth, soft curvature of body, 
pronouncedly flaring rim, one strap handle, with flat base, sometimes concave, 
disproportionately smaller than the diameter of the rim. This type is mostly 
black outside, red on rim and inside. Decorated with grooved patterns (Pl. 5, 
No. 6; Pl. 7.A,B), or groups of shallow flutings, in soft curves, sometimes 
ending in a spiral, as if moulded by the tips of the fingers (as convincingly 
suggested by FitzGerald), sometimes complemented by a pair of knobs or some 
angular projection opposite the handle. 

(2) One-handled or handleless small deep bowl, often with omphalos base. 
Outline and decoration as Type 1 (Pl. 5, No. 5). 

(3) Large deep bowls, with quite a sharp bend in the middle of the wall, 
straight or slightly inward-inclined upper part of wall and rim, small flat base, 
no handle. Colours and decoration as Types 1 and 2 (PI. 5, Nos. 1,3,8,9). 

(4) Shallow, small and medium-sized bowls, rounded body and straight or 
inclined rim, omphalos base (Pl. 5, No. 2). Mostly red both outside and in- 
side. Either smooth or decorated with few flutings. Differs from the previous 
types also in being better fired, which is only natural as oxidizing fire which is 
the cause of the red colour reaches higher temperatures and produces harder- 
baked pottery than reducing or smoky fires. 

(5) Jugs, red surface. Decoration as Types 1-3. 
(6) Stands, double-cone shaped, in various sizes and in four main variants: 








8 E. L. Sukenik: Archaeological Investigations at Affula, Journ. Palest. Orient. Soc., 21, 1948, pit E: 
fig. 6 and pp. 11-12. 


* The origin and affinities of this technique merit special treatment. 
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(a) the surface burnished and left plain, (b) the whole red burnished surface 
covered with parallel horizontal ribbings (Pl. 5, No. 4), (c) the same surface 
broken by apertures or ‘windows’, (d) black or brownish mottled surface dec- 
orated with scratched geometrical (or figural) patterns. This is, it seems, the 
only type in this ware showing scratched decoration. 

(7) Lids. Many variants of the knob-handle. Clay, slip and burnishing as most 
of previous types. Colour greyish mottled-yellow. 

(8) ‘Fenders’. Found always in fragments, their shape unrestorable on the 
basis of Palestinian material only. FitzGerald suggested that they were used as 
fenders. Made of the same clay and burnished like the lids. Colour similar to 
the lids. The straight end is sometimes decorated with a roughly modelled human 
face (Pl. 6D). 

The geographical and quantitative distribution of Kh. Kerak Ware must next 
be examined (fig. 2). The Esdraelon Plain seems to form the southern border- 
line of the area where this ware has been recovered in considerable quantities. 
Enumerating the sites within this area from north to south, we get the following 
picture. A few sherds have been recovered during the first season of excavations 
at Tell et-Tabayiq’’ near the Israel-Lebanese border,which proved to consist 
mainly of EB deposits. A few sherds have been detected in mixed EB-MB con- 
text during the supervision of laying of a water-pipe in the eastern part of the 
extensive tell of Hazor (Tell el-Qadah)’’ in the upper Jordan Valley. Some 
surface sherds have been picked up at Tell Quneitira,’® on the west shoze of 
Lake Tiberi. s, north of Tiberias. Large quantities of Kh. Kerak Ware are turn- 
ing up in every dig at the Beth Yerah tell itself, as mentioned above. In the 
Esdraelon Plain, stretching between Beth Shan in the east and Megiddo in the 
west, it seems that every EB site is liable to produce specimens of this ware, as 
proved by the recent excavations at the main tell of Affula’* and by the surface 
finds from Kh.Qaysun near Mount Tabor.’* According to B. Maisler this 
ware is found in considerable quantities at Tell ‘Ara west of Megiddo. At 
Megiddo the excavators report only two stratified Kh. Kerak Ware sherds 





1° The Israel Department of Antiquities undertook in 1951 the excavations at Tell et-Tabayiq, direct- 
ed at the beginning by the present writer, and continued and concluded by Miriam Yehieli and M. 
Praussnitz. 11 Supervised by M. Dothan of the Department of Antiquities. 

12 By B. Ravani, Antiquities Guard of the Tiberias area. 

4 The Israel Department of Antiquities undertook in 1951 the excavations at the main tell of 
Affula, directed at the beginning by I. Ben-Dor, continued and concluded by M. Dothan. 

 N. Zimbalist (Zori): Kishon and Kishyon, Bull. Jew. Palest. Explor. Soc., 13, 1946, p. 32. 
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Fig. 2. 1: Copper Age sites in Central Anatolia. (Drawn by Z. Efron) 


2: Kh. Kerak Ware sites in Palestine and Syria. 


from Stratum XVII-XVI,'* which otherwise shows many similarities to Beth 
Shan Strata XII-XI. However among the Megiddo material allotted by division 
to the Rockefeller Museum, Jerusalem, I noted many more sherds of this ware, 
distributed, unfortunately, almost evenly through all the deepest strata of 
Megiddo, from XVI-XVII through XVIII and XIX.** It is logically to be 





18 G. M. Shipton: Notes on the Megiddo Pottery of Strata VI-XX, 1939, p. 39, and G. Loud: Megiddo Il, 
1948, Pl. 106: 8 and Pl. 107: 27. The fragmentary bowl of Pl. 106: 8 has been wrongly reconstructed 
in Pl. 5: 14 as having two handles. 

16 It is long known that the material from Strata XX-XVI contain representatives of the periods 
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assumed that this ware would not have by-passed such an outstanding EB site 
in the Esdraelon Valley. Further excavations in wider areas will most probably 
verify this assumption. 

South of the Esdraelon Plain, however, finds of this ware are sporadic: but 
they are not in such a negligible quantity as to allow a clear-cut geographical 
definition.’ Single sherds may be enumerated at Ras el-‘Ein’® in the central 
coastal plain; at Gezer’*® and probably at Tell el-Hesi,”° both in the Shephela 
region. At Jericho, on the other hand, this ware occurs in a series of complete 
vessels and sherds in Tomb A and Room 109,”' both assigned to the city of 
EB III. In this connection we should mention the black-and-red small bowl 
found long ago in Tomb 3 on Mount Ophel, jerusalem.”* In spite of its 
colour scheme (black inside and over rim, red outside), this bowl is not to be 
classified, as is sometimes suggested,”* as Kh. Kerak Ware. The reasons for its 
exclusion are in the main two: stratigraphically —it is inan indisputable EB I 
context; typologically—a hemispherical bowl with one small lug-handle or 
tiny ledge pierced once or twice,”* is in all its style profoundly different from 
the Kh. Kerak Ware. Gjerstad has proved its Cypriote origin or affinities, but 
in dating it to the end of the 3rd millennium he must have overlooked the 
context of the tomb associated with this Cypriote bowl. It should be noted that 
this Cypriote import is in itself a product of contacts between Anatolia and 
Cyprus, which explains the colour scheme so akin to Kh. Kerak Ware. The 
importance of this tomb-group has two aspects: from the Palestinian point of 
view this ampere Cyptee vessel testifies to some relations between the island 


from Upper Neolithic to EB III not in pure groups. Cf. the reviews of W. F. Albright, Amer. Journ. 
Archaeol., 53, 1949, pp. 213-215, and G. E. Wright, Journ. Amer. Orient. Soc., 70, 1950, pp. 56-60. 

17 Wright, op. cit. (supra, n. 2), p. 73, concludes that this ware was well scattered over Palestine. Cf. 
also W. F. Albright: Archaeology of Palestine, 1949, p.77. 

8 In the Rockefeller Museum, Jerusalem. 

1” R. A.S. Macalister: Gezer II, p.151: a part of bowl with ‘a slight moulding at the top of the 
outer surface. Vandyke brown outside. Venetian red inside and on rim.’ This she. 1s of Kh. Kerak 
Ware and not Cypriote, as is suggested by Frankfort (op. cit., supra, n. 1, p. 80, n. 3) in association 
with the Cypriote bowl from Ophel Tomb 3. 

0 F. Petrie: Tell e/-Hesy (Lachish), 1891, p. 42, Pls. V-VI. 

71 From Tomb A: Garstang, Ann. Archaeol. & Anthropol., 19,1932, Pl. 11: 9,1 ‘2; PI.VI: 1,2 
3,9,11; Pl. XXIII: p=Pl. VI: 3. From Room 109: sbid., 22,1935, Pl. XXVII: 3,7; *° XXVIII: 12b, 
18, 19, 20; ibid., 23, 1936, p.91. 

22H. Vincent: Jérusalem sous terre, 1911, pp. 28-9, Pl. XI: 1. 

3 e. g.in the Gallery Book to the Stone and Bronze Ages, Palestine Archaeological Museum, 1937, No. 
544, *4 Erroneously reconstructed as having two such handles, both by H. Vincent himself 
and in the Palestine Museum Builetin, 3, 1926, Pl. III: 11. 
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and the coastal countries at the beginning of the Early Bronze Age, as noted by 
Gjerstad ; from the Cypriote point of view, the amphorisci, bowls and jars which 
constitute the bulk of this tomb-group should have some bearing upon the stil! 
controversial problem of the origin and beginning of the Cypriote White Painted 
Ware II and III,*° as they are all typical, in shape and painting, of the first 
stage of Palestinian painted pottery of the Bronze Age. We have therefore in 
this Tomb 3 of Ophel an important chronological key. 

Surveying thus the character, the repertoire and the distribution of Kh. 
Kerak Ware in Palestine, we may now turn to our main task: its origin. We 
cannot any longerbe satisfied with the conception that this ware is a mere import 
into Palestine:** the quantity is too large and the period too early to assume 
commercial intercourse on such a scale. The solution that readily comes to 
mind is that this pottery, foreign to Palestine, is an indicator of the intrusion of 
a foreign ethnic element. It must be admitted that influences radiating from a 
certain strong cultural center have other means of emanation than involving 
migratory movement as their cause. But such radiations, conceivable in any 
early period, affect the culture of the accepting counterpart in quite a different 
manner from that conspicuous in our Kh. Kerak Ware. It will I think be seen 
that Kh. Kerak Ware is not a local imitation of a certain ware effected outside 
the sphere of the original, but an organic part of it, being an old tradition 
in the hands of its makers who carried it along with them wherever their wan- 
derings led them. 

The home of monochrome pottery in the Near East is in Anatolia; it be- 
gins with the earliest ceramics there in the Chalcolithic Period (the upper 
date of which is ca. 3000) and continues through the ‘Copper Age’, covering 
thus most of the 3rd millennium.*’ The crucial fact for our immediate purpose 
is that the Chalcolithic Period and the Copper Age, or W. Lamb’s Early Metal 
Age,”” are characterized by a great preponderance of monochrome wares, and 


© Gjerstad, op. cit. (supra, n.1), p. 150 ff; Frankfort, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), pp. 76-78 ; P. Dikaios: The 
Excavations at Vounous-Bellapais in Cyprus, 1931-2, Archaeologia, 88, 1938, pp. 170-2; Wright, op. cit. 
(supra, n. 2), p. 69. 

76 As suggested e.g. by Wright, op. cit. (supra. n. 2), p. 77. 

7 Cf. H. Frankfort: Iranian and Anatolian Strains in Pre-Sargonid Mesopotamia, Proc. First Int. Congr. 
Prehistoric & Protohistoric Sciences, 1932,1934, pp.167-9,esp. p.169: These three classes, black carboniferous, 
grey-, and red-polished wares, are known as stages in one continuous development in Anatolia, 
which distinguishes itself from all other parts of the Ancient Near East by having, from the earliest 
times of which we have knowledge, this monochrome ware’. 

*® Winifred Lamb: New Developments in Early Anatolian Archaeology, Iraq, 11, 1949, p.161. 
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by ignorance of paint, of the brush and 
of the wheel as well. With respect to the 
Anatolian side of our question, I would 
not yet attempt any degree of comple- 
teness in analysis and synthesis of the 
data. The large plateau of Central Ana- 
tolia, stretching from the river Sakaria 
(Sangarios) to the eastern confines of the 
area within the bend of the river Kizil 
Irmak (Halys), southwards to the north- 
ern slopes of the Taurus mountains, and 
northwards to the Black Sea, contains 
the sites which produced the Copper 
Age material of Central Anatolia. 
Comparable material will be drawn 
from the following excavations: Alaca 
Huyuk III and Graves, Alishar Huyuk I, 
both in the area within the bend of the 
Halys; Ahlatlibel and Karaoglan in the 
near vicinity of Ankara, Kusura B at the 
SW-edge of the Central Plateau and 
Karaz Huyuk at its extreme E-edge (fig. 
2).General characterization of this ‘Cop- 
per Age’ material may be inferred from 
works such as: Winifred Lamb: Excava- 
tions at Kusura near Afyon Karahisar, 
II (Archaeologia, 87,1937, esp.pp. 235- 
237); H. Z. Kosay’s and M. Akok’s 
concise description of The Pottery of 
Alaca Hoyuk(Amer. Journ. Archaeol., 51, 
1947, pp. 154-5); and the comprehen- 
sive study of K. Bittel: Grundziige der 
Vor- und Friihgeschichte Kleinasiens, 1950, 
(esp. pp. 24-30, Karte 3, and Synchro- 
nistische Tabelle at the end of the book). 
The pottery is all hand-made, mono- 

















Fig. 3.Comparable shapes of pots. The grooved 
decoration of pot a from Affula is shown on 
Pl.7. The pot from Kusura is reproduced from 
Archaeologia, 87, 1937, p. 243, fig. 12. 
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chrome, but consisting of both red and black in various alternatives*® (the last as 
inheritance from the Chalcolithic Period), coated with slip, highly burnished. 
Decoration is achieved by grooves, flutings,often curvilinear, arranged in groups, 
patterns of spirals, circles and lozenges executed both in deep broad grooves 
and in raised ribs. 

Detailed comparison of the types and shapes of this Central Anatolian Copper 
Age pottery with the corresponding types of Kh. Kerak Ware in the order 
enumerated above will bring about the following equations and parallelisms: 

To Type 1— Alaca Huyuk, pots Nos. Al. 1073 and Al. 1074.*° 

Ahlatlibel, pots Nos. A.B. 114 and A.B. 13.*? 

Kusura, a few vessels of period B (fig. 3).*” 

To Type 2— Best published parallels are from Ahlatibel, e.g. A.B. 408 and 
618 (fig. 4).** Fluted fragments of handled bowls— Alishar Huyuk.** 


ETH-SMAN 
6 4SHLATLIBEL 








Fig. 4. Comparable shapes of bowls. 


Very interesting parallel material is in the Bedestan Museum, Ankara, still un- 
published from the excavations at Karaz Huyuk. 

To Type 3— Also unpublished material from Karaz Huyuk, on show in the 
Bedestan. Most interesting is a fragment of a large bow] with thick walls, similar 
in profile to this type; the upper zone is decorated with grooved circles inter- 


rupted by vertical lines (metopes), whereas the lower zone, below the bend, is 
decorated with raised double spirals. 


It must be emphasized that all these three types of Kh. Kerak Ware, which 
as a matter of fact are variants of a single basic type, do find their general 


29 


Cf. Frankfort, op. cit.(supra, n. 1), p. 64. 
R.O. Arik: Les fouilles d’ Alaca Hoyuk 1935, Ankara, 1937, Pls. CCLXXXVI-IX, coloured pls. XI-XII. 
H. Zubeyr (Kosay): Ahlatlibel Hafriyati, Tark Tarih, Arkeologya ve Etnografya Dergisi, 2, 1934, p.51. 
Archaeologia, 86, 1936, Pl. VII; 87, 1937, Pl. LXXXIII:12; Pl. LXX XIV: 3,6; fig. 12. 

Zubeyr (Kosay), op. cit. (supra, n. 31), pp. 49-53. % H.H. von der Osten: The Alishar 
Huyuk, 1930-32, 1. 1937.(Oriental Institute Publications XXVIII), fig. 166. 
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reflection in these Anatolian shapes cited above. Two cardinal features, how- 
ever, are totally absent in Kh. Kerak Ware: the cut-away neck and the spout. 
The broad cut-away neck occurs often in the cases cited above. The position 
of the spout is generally opposite the handle, on the broadest part of the body, 
below the projecting part of the cut-away neck, where in our Type 2 very often 
two knobs are to be found.*® The combination of these two features, the cut- 
away neck and the spout on the small jugs from Ahlatlibel, Karaoglan, 
Alaca Huyuk and less frequently at Karaz Huyuk, is in itself, from the point of 
view of use, hard to explain. These two features are absolutely strange to Kh. 
Kerak Ware. Their absence might give one of the clues for a more precise 
analysis of the Anatolian and Kh. Kerak Wares, as suggested in the concluding 
paragraph of this paper. 

To Type 4— The one-handled bow] and the jugs mentioned above as parallels 
to Type 2 have the omphalos base characteristic of our Type 4. The Palestinian 
omphalos is more pronounced, as if more sophisticated. Are we allowed to see 
in this difference and in the fact, stated above, that these small bowls show 
harder texture and better firing, i. e. improvement of the kiln, already some 
local Palestinian influence? 

To Type 5— As the shape of the pitcher is purely Syro-Palestinian, to which 
only external Kh. Kerak Ware finish has been applied, no exact parallels are 
found in Anatolia. 

To Type 6 — to (a) Ahlatlibel, No. A.B. 93.°° 

to (b) Alishar Huyuk, fragments of ‘fruit stand’,*’ assigned indeed to the 
Chalcolithic Period. 

Alaca Huyuk, golden ‘fruit stand’ from one of the Royal Graves (3.M.).*° 

to (c) Alishar Huyuk, ‘windowed’ fragments of ‘fruit stands’.** 

to (d) Some similarity in technique of the scratched decoration may be seen 
in Alishar Huyuk fragments of ‘fruit stands’ with incised decoration.*® 

To Type 7 — Alaca Huyuk, No. 936.*" 

To Type 8 — Alishar Huyuk; in the Copper Age deposits fragments of very 
similar objects have been recovered and identified by the excavators as andirons 
or spit-supports. They have the same knobs on the inside, as in the Palestinian 





35 Cf.e.g.the small jugs from Ahlatlibel drawn on p.54 of op.cit. (supra, n. 31). 

36 Op. cit.(supra, n. 31), third coloured plate. 37 Op. cit. (supra, n. 34), fig. 75: €1617; fig. 
76: €1618, c1509. 38 Op. cit. (supra, n. 30), Pl. CLXIX. 9 Op. cit. (supra, n. 30), fig. 76. 
4° Op. cit. (supra, n. 34), fig. 76:4. *) Op.cit.(supra, n. 30), Pl. LXXXVII. 
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examples, with roughly depicted human faces.** At Kultepe, complete objects 
of this type have been discovered** (one transferred to the Kayseri Museum). 
They belong there to a somewhat later period, but explain the restoration and 
the function of our fragmentary utensils. 

Still a later degeneration of the same object, from the Hittite period, may be 
seen in the combined pot-with-stand from Alaca Huyuk.“* 

Quite a different class of objects of daily use may supply us with further 
evidence supporting the parallelism in pottery: a gold ornamented plaque, 
unique up till now in Palestine, was recovered from a cave-tomb excavated on 
a hill in Kinneret in 1940 (Pl. 6 A).*° This rich tomb-group, belonging to 
the near-by settlement of Beth Yerah (Kh. Kerak), does not contain any 
specimens of Kh. Kerak Ware. But, on closer examination it reveals a few 
foreign elements which point to Anatolia: the gold plaque finds its nearest 
parallels in the gold brooches from the wealthy graves of Alaca Huyuk. Like 
them, it is made in the pricking-hammering technique, using the same geo- 
metrical patterns (Pl. 6 B, C). Two broken spouts, long and S-shaped, are 
also foreign to Palestinian pottery and seem to indicate affinities with Ana- 
tolia. The tomb-group has been assigned to the EB II Period*® mainly on 
two reasons: (i) the absence of Kh. Kerak Ware, (ii) the general character of 
the pottery. As for (i): ~we may very possibly expect at Beth Yerah, as well as 
at Beth Shan and other sites, finds of local character such as this tomb-group, 
both in the cemetery and in the settlement, belonging to the indigenous part 
of the population but contemporaneous with the Kh. Kerak Ware foreign 
colony.*’ As for (ii): — the two items which lend to the whole group its general 
EB II character are the pitcher (No. 39 of the excavator’s report), and the two 
small juglets, both incomplete (Nos. 44, 45), which are painted with rows of 
triangles filled with dots. Both these types have been equated by the excavator 





42 y. d. Osten, op. cit. (supra, n. 34), p. 207 and fig. 205: e858, e€1283a; fig. 183: d1§83; fig. 100:e1732; 
fig. 278. 

‘3 Illustrated London News, 6 Oct. 1951, p. 545: a photograph of a complete object in situ. 

“* H. Z. Kosay& M. Akok: The Pottery of Alaca Héyiik, Amer. Journ. Archaeol.,51,1947,P1.XXXVII,a,b. 
‘* B. Maisler: An EB Age Tomb Found at Kinneret (Preliminary Report), Bull. Jew. Palest. Explor. 
Soc,. 10, 1942, pp. 1-9 Pls. I-II (Hebrew). 

© Maisler, op. cit. (supra, n. 45); W. F. Albright, Bull. Amer. Schools Orient. Res., 93, 1944, p. 26; R. B. 
Kallner (Amiran): Kh. Kerak Ware and its Relation to the EB Tomb Discovered at Kinneret, Bull. 
Jew. Palest. Explor. Soc., 10, 1942, pp. 63-65 (Hebrew); Albright, of. cit. (supra, n. 17), p- 74. 

‘7 Prof. Maisler thinks that this argument is invalidated by the mere fact that large quantities of 
Kh. Kerak Ware are turning up in the corresponding strata at Beth Yerah. 
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as well as by the reviewers of his report, with the Syrian pottery well-known 
from the First Dynasty Tombs at Abydos.** But the equation is not quite sound, 
because, in spite of their decoration (triangles filled with dots) the two juglets 
from Kinneret have little in common with the painted type of the Syrian pottery 
from Abydos: the painted fragments reproduced by Petrie are parts of the same 
pitcher type as the undecorated, red slipped ones, whereas the two incomplete 
painted juglets from Kinneret are of quite different shape and should, conse- 
quently, be assigned either to a different class, or to a different phase. Of the 
rest of the interesting components of this tomb-group which requires a detailed 
analysis pertaining as a matter of fact to many problems of the EB II, I shall 
mention now only one more: the cup (No.48) finds its only parallels, as far as 
I am aware, in EB III contexts: in Beth Shan Levels XII-XI,** in Ai, Sanctuary 
A,”° and in Jericho, Tomb A.** This tomb-group should consequently be as- 
signed at the earliest to the turn of the period, EB II/EB III, when the style and 
fashion of the new population was already gaining in power. 

With this Anatolian theory in mind, a re-examination of the EB III material 
of Palestine, other utensils as well as pottery, may shed some light on phenomena 
and singularities, the significance of which has been considered peripheral and 
unessential. We may consider, e. g. the two stone hammer-axes, one complete 
and one broken, found in the palace at Ai,** attributed to EB III. They are the 
only specimens of their type hitherto found in Palestine, and, as far as I could 
detect their affinities, they seem to be typical Anatolian tools of a kind found 
in Asia Minor during the third millennium, from Troy II to Alishar Huyuk, and 
farther east (fig. 5).°* 

All these similarities, sometimes to the extent of complete resemblances, in 
so many fields of daily life, from the technique of pottery-making through the 
style of the pots and bowls, from kitchen utensils through other working tools 
and culminating in expensive personal ornaments (gold plaque from Kinneret), 
testify to more than mere imitations effected under the force of some cultural 
influence. It seems to be evident that these facts constitute only one kind of 
relations, namely migration. 








48 F. Petrie: The Royal Tombs of the Earliest Dynasties, 11, 1901, p. 46 & Pl. LIV; éd.: Abydos I, 1902, p. 
6 & PI.VIII. 49 FitzGerald, op. cit. (supra, n. 6), Pl. IX:25. °° Judith Marquet-Krause: Les Fouil- 
les de ‘Ay (Et Tell), 1949, Pl. LII-LIII. 51 J. Garstang, Ann. Archaeol. & Anthropol., 19, 1932, Pl. 11:4. 
52 Marquet-Krause, op. cit. (supra, n. 50), Inv. Nos. 68 and 302, Pls. XX XVII-VIII & LXVIII. 

53 Cf. e. g. K. Bittel: Prabistorische Forschung in Kleinasien, 1934, pp. 41 ff. and 76 ff., Pls. VIII and 
XVIII. Alishar Huyuk, op. cit. (supra, n. 34), fig. 90. 
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Fig. 5. Stone hammer-axes. 


The road of this ethnic movement between Anatolia and Palestine is dotted 
with sites where our monochrome ware has been discovered and recognized: 
in Cilicia, Mersin XI°* shows strong affinities with the Copper Age culture of 
Central Anatolia, whereas, interestingly enough, the previous strata from the 
Neolithic Period onwards incline all to North Syrian and Upper Mesopotamian 
cultures. In the Antioch plain Kh. Kerak Ware has been recovered on many 
sites, e.g. in the excavations at Judaidah, beginning in Amuq H, and culminat- 
ing in Amugq I.°° The high date (3100-2600) assigned to this level in the 
first report has since been adjusted to the lower chronology, corresponding 
roughly to Palestinian EB III. At Hama, fine representatives of Kh. Kerak 
Ware have come to light in the upper part of Level K: a stand of Type 6a, a 
pot of Type 1, and other specimens.** From the Jebeleh region sporadic sherds 
have been notified and their respective strata dated in accordance with Palestinian 
chronology.*’ At Ras Shamra this ware has been found in the level Ugarit 
Ancien 3, dated by the excavator to 2300-2100 B.c."® 








% J. Garstang, Ann. Archaeol. & Anthropol., 25, 1938, pp. 80-92 and Pl. XXII. K. Bittel: Grundziige der 
Vor- und Friihgeschichte Kleinasiens, 1950, p. 36 and Synchronistische Tabelle. 

5 R. J. Braidwood: Mounds in the Plain of Antioch, 1937, p. 7 and passim; W. F. Albright, Amer. 
Journ. Archaeol., 40, 1936, p. 164; Wright, op. cit. (supra, n. 2), p. 73; W.F. Albright, Bull. Amer. Schools 
Orient. Res., 93, 1944. p. 26. *© H. Ingholt: Rapport préliminaire sur sept campagnes de fouilles 
a Hama en Syrie, (1932-1938), 1940, pp. 19-20, Pl. V: 4,6. 

57 Soundings at Qal’at er-Rus and Tell Sukas; cf. Ann M.H. Ehrich: Early Pottery of the Jebeleh Re- 
gion, 1939, pp. 70-78; G. E. Wright, Review in Amer. Journ: Archaeol., 45, 1941, pp. 635-636. 

5® Schaeffer, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), p. 33-34. This date seems to be too low. 
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In conclusion it should be stated that two intriguing problems are left open: 
when did this Anatolian ethnic group separate from its family, and where did 
this movement originate? Answers to these questions seem to lie on the one hand 
in Palestinian archaeology and on the other in Anatolian. Since no development 
of the Kh. Kerak Ware types is recognizable in the stratified deposits 
excavated until now,’ and as it is hardly conceivable for any style in pottery to 
live without changes for a period of three to four centuries, more exactitude 
and a narrower dating for this ware must be searched for within the accepted 
dates of EB III. The data known up till now would restrict this ware to a period 
of one century to a century and a half sometime in the 24th-23rd centuries 
B. C., an assumption which requires a re-examination and re-definition of EB II 
and EB III and the features assignable to each of them. This will affect our 
knowledge of the ethnic movement. From the Anatolian aspect a fresh analysis 
is desirable of the Copper Age materials in the light of such Anatolian radia- 
tions, migratory or otherwise, as the one dealt with here, the one affecting Cyprus 
in the Red Polished Ware period, the one attested in the early archaeology of 
Crete,’ or the one recognized by Frankfort in the civilization of the Uruk period 
in Mesopotamia.°’ Such a homogeneous group as Kh. Kerak Ware, testifying 
to at least second grade relationship between its makers and the Anatolian 
population, must help to establish the inner development of the Anatolian 3rd 
millennium and to isolate in it the very vicissitudes, both in space and time, 
which could have initiated this movement.** 


°° The study of the material of the fourth campaign at Beth Yerah, directed by Mr. P. Bar-Adon, 
(cf. supra, n. 7) may supply new knowledge of the Kh. Kerak Ware and its typological development. 
°° R.W. Hutchinson: Uruk and Yortan, Iraq, 2, 1935, p. 216. 

®! Frankfort, op. cit. (supra, n.3), p.57 ff.; éd., op. cit. (supra, n. 27). 

62 S$. Hood: Excavations at Tabara el Akrad, 1948-49, Anatolian Studies, 1,1951, came to my notice 
after the drafting of the present paper. Its results ha’-. therefore, not been incorporated here. 








An Archaeological Survey 
of the Lower Rubin River* 


M. DOTHAN 


Israel Department of Antiquities 


In this report the results of an archaeological survey carried out near the mouth 
of the Rubin river are presented. This was, generally speaking, a surface survey, 
involving for the most part an examination of tells and pottery, with trial sound- 
ings at several places; we give here only the site of the ruins and their significance, 
without any description. The survey deals with remains dating from prehistoric 
to Byzantine times; the area included stretches from the seashore on the west 
to co-ordinate line 130 on the east, and from 151 on the north to 145 in the 
south (cf. maps, figs. 1-3).’ 

No detailed geological study of this area has been published so far. Blake’s 
geological map (1:250,000) shows the coastal area as consisting of recent 
dunes and various quaternary formations. The eastern 3 km., east of the dune 
area, consist of ‘Pleistocene above Mousterian.’ We have here also formations 
of a later date, the formation of which continued into historic times, but 
this did not affect to any appreciable extent prehistoric or later sites; in fact, in 
the three places where Stone Age remains occur, they were found on top of or 
within a layer of soft sandstone covered by dunes. Some of the implements 
from the Stone Age periods show traces of Kurkar incrustations, and some 
were found actually in the Kurkar’ layer. Thus we may assume that the very 
first settlers encountered the same formations that we see today: 

(a) Terra Rossa (Hamra), sometimes covered with sand; 





* This paper contains part of the M.A. thesis presented by the writer to Prof. E. L. Sukenik, Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem. 

In the survey I used as maps: Israel 1: 20.000, sheets 11-14, 12-14, 12-15 as well as air photographs. 
The chief source for the archaeology of the region in Hellenistic, Roman and Byzantine times is 
Ch. Clermont-Ganneau: Archaeological Researches in Palestine, 11, London, 1896, pp. 161-166. The Survey 
of Western Palestine, Mem. 11, London, 1882, p. 268 ff., gives a brief description of some of the important 
remains in the area from Roman times onwards. 

* Kurkar is a diagenetic, hardened, calcareous sandstone of marine or of terrestrial origin (older 
dunes) distributed in the coastal plain. (Picard.—Cf. Israel Explor. Journ., 1, 1950-51, p. 141, n.1.) 
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(b) Alluvial soil from the region of the river and wadis; 

(c) Kurkar hills. 

Settlement was posible on all of these formations, and the settlers could till 
the light soil which covered the Kurkar hills and the black-brown alluvial soil 
of the river and wadi regions with very primitive means: they did so until 
recent times, for shallow or superficial ploughing is quite enough here to ensure 
good crops. 

The dunes are an important feature, rising at times to a height of some tens 
of metres, with other layers of sand underlying them. These lower sands 
have often become Kurkar or Hamra by natural processes. Where they are ex- 
posed, agriculture is possible, particularly the planting of vineyards and fig 
groves, which even today cover extensive areas. The younger dunes shift in the 
direction of the prevailing winds, which generally blow from the SW. We can 
follow the systematic process by which the coast has been covered from this 
direction; not only have the coast and harbours of Ashdod, Ashkelon and Yav- 
neh been covered by sand, but its progress is so rapid that until the begin- 
ning of protective plantations at the edges of the dunes, the arable land was 
being covered at the rate of at least one metre per year. 

It is in this part of the coast that the effect of coastal abrasion is usually felt. 
In the eroded areas we may observe building-remains at a distance of only a 
few metres from the sea; such buildings were without doubt much further 
inland at the time of their erection. The coast is covered for most of its length 
with gently sloping sands, from which cliffs of Kurkar occasionally jut out and 
it is at these cliffs of course that cutting-back is most obvious. Finds from 
prehistoric ages would seem to indicate that there have not been many changes 
in the course of the river Rubin between those times and the present day. There 
is clear evidence of settlements on both sides of the river showing that the 
river cannot have moved except in a few places. We may explain the fertility 
of the soil north of the present course by repeated flooding by the river and 
wadis. It would seem that the course of the river was once further to the south 
than it is now, and that because of a shift in the dunes it was forced to the 
north; this is apparent from the bend which turns first northward and only 
afterwards to the west. Something of this kind must have happened with several 
other rivers flowing in similar surroundings.* 





* See especially: M. Avnimelech: Sfunst silé arsenu, Tel-Aviv, 1948. (Hebrew.) Ref. p. 53. 
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SUMMARY OF NATURAL CONDITIONS 
(i) The coast: The gently sloping sands make anchorage possible, especially at 
the mouth of the river and the coastal cliffs. Possibilities of early settlement 
existed along the coast, viz. a combination of coastal fishing and agriculture, 
with trade coming later.Ground water is found at a slight depth. 

(ii) The river: The creation of an extensive area of fertile alluvial soil makes 
tillage possible by primitive means. There exists the possibility of settlements 
on the hills at the mouth of the river. The lower reaches and mouth of the 
river can be used for communication and water-transport. There are many 
Springs in this area. 

(iii) Intervening areas: Between river and coast: (1) The soil is sandy Hamra, 
settled and cultivated from an early period. (2) Kurkar and other rock, contain- 
ing caves and tombs. Sparse settlements in periods of prosperity. (3) Dunes 
which may cover the remains of settlements. 

These three zones are connected, chiefly by the main road Ashdod-Yavneh- 
Jaffa. From this old coastal road (Via Maris) side-roads branch off: Yavneh- 
Yavneh Yam (Minat Rubin), Yavneh-Tell es-Sultan, and across the river to 
Rishon le-Zion where it joins the coastal road: Tell es-Sultan likewise is con- 
nected with Kfar ha-Nagid (Qubeiba) and with Beth ‘Oved.* 


PREHISTORIC PERIODS (Map, FIG. 1) 


In the area under survey we found several prehistoric stations, marked by flint 
implements. Some of them are certainly Palaeolithic (Mousterian and Acheu- 
lean-Micocquian). Two Palaeolithic stations were found near the river. The 
first station is situated north of the spring called ‘Ein el-Maliha (at map 
reference 12371502). The second is in the neighbourhood of a Late Bronze 
cemetery (m. r. 12541486), known as el-Humraiya. The Mesolithic Period too 
is represented in this area by two stations, the first near ‘Ein el-Maliha, where 
the Palaeolithic implements were found, and the second near m.r. 12261495 
in the range of hills near the mouth of the river. It is not clear whether these 
Mesolithic settlers were engaged in agriculture. It seems likely that these two 
sites were selected for settlement because of the excellent possibilities they of- 
fered for fishing in the river. Here, moreover, the settlers could engage in 
hunting, for the area at that period was at least partially wooded. 


* See S.W.P. Map of Palestine, sheets 13 and 16. The names of ‘Uyun Qara and Kh. Lulya have 
been replaced by their modern equivalents Rishon le-Zion and Beth-‘Oved. 
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Fig. 1 





Except in one clear instance—a sickle found near el-Humraiya—no flint 
implements have been found dating from the Neolithic or Chalcolithic Periods. 
We may explain this in part by the accidential action of the wind-blown sand 
which covers some stations and uncovers others from time to time. However 
even if we judge by the stations that have been found, we can say that prehis- 
toric settlement in this part of the coast did not lag behind settlement in other 
coastal areas. The main factor in those times was water, and this was provided 
by the river and two copious springs. From the Mesolithic Period onward the 
settlers derived their food in part from the river in form of fish and in part from 
grain grown on the fertile plain. 
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EARLY BRONZE AGE 
The only place in the area where any considerable remains of the Early Bronze 
Age are found is Tell es-Sultan.° This is a tell whose upper part covers an area 
of about 2% acres on the left bank of the river. It rises considerably above 
the surrounding level, and its southwestern slopes are covered with potsherds 
ranging from Early Bronze to Hellenistic; sherds from the same periods were 
found also in a trial dig to a depth of 1.20 m. in the SW slope of the tell. 

Are we to look here for the inner harbour of a town situated on the river 
bank? There seems to be no place here for any such harbour, in view of the 
considerable distance from the sea (about 5 km.) and the swamp-like character 
of the river, which even in flood-time makes it impossible for boats to reach 
any point higher than the shrine of Nebi Rubin. 

The town was situated far enough from the sea to be comparatively safe 
from pirates, and it was near enough to the main road, the Via Maris. If there 
was any harbour in the neighbourhood, it must have been a natural one near 
the promontories of Yavneh Yam. The settlement of Tell es-Sultan is connect- 
ed with the river and may equally have been connected by sea-, river-and land- 
transport with the natural harbour of Yavneh Yam, with the agricultural zone 
in the river region and with the commerce of the high road. The Early Bronze 
Age is thus the period of the first urban settlements in this region. 


MIDDLE AND LATE BRONZE AGE (MAP, FIG. 2) 


South of the Rubin estuary we find a settlement of the Middle Bronze Age at 
Yavneh Yam; part of it stands on the cliff, which here juts out into the sea, 
and part on the northern continuation of the coast, where sandy Hamra occurs. 
The results of three trial soundings in the western side of the tell showed that 
the settlement existed in the Middle Bronze, Late Bronze and Iron Ages. On 
top of these are traces of Hellenistic, Roman and Byzantine settlements, the 
existence of which has been known fora long time. The Middle Bronze Age settle- 
ment extends from north to south for a length of about 100 metres. The cir- 
cumference cannot be fixed because of later layers and dunes, so that examina- 
tion was possible only on the exposed western side of the tell. The presence of 
sherds there bears witness to the existence of a flourishing settlement in Mid- 
dle Bronze Age I. Since the coast lacks natural harbours and bays, the people 





® This tell is mentioned by Clermont-Ganneau, op. cit. (supra, n. 1); A. Alt: Das Institut im Jahre 
1924. Palast. Jabrb., 21, 1925, pp. 15-17, and others. 
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Fig. 2 


used beaches like Yavneh Yam for landing places: here the promontories give 
at least some protection to landigg ships. 

It is obvious that 2 port or harbour of this kind could not exist without 
strong ties with a city state in the hinterland. There is no doubt that the capital 
in this region was at Tell es-Sultan, situated on a river near an important 
road, if not on the Via Maris itself. Middle Bronze Age potsherds were found 
here too. Furthermore, the results of our survey show a clear parallel between 
the history of Tell es-Sultén and that of Yavneh Yam, at all events from the 
Middle Bronze Age to the Hellenistic Period. The area controlled by Tell es- 
Sultén includes both el-Jisr and el-Humraiya near the river. El-Humraiya is a 
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known Middle to Late Bronze Age cemetery and at el-Jisr graves from these 
periods have also been found.° As Tell es-Sultan is the only important tell in 
this district containing Middle and Late Bronze remains, we must assume that 
it represents the settlement to which the cemeteries belonged. The area controlled 
by Tell es-Sultan contains the above sites and others nearby, and because of 
its geographical situation it included the neighbouring strip of shore; it is im- 
possible to account in any other way for the port of Yavneh Yam, which is 
not known to have been large or famous among the independent towns. 
Besides, it is indissolubly connected with Tell es-Sultan, which commands 
the main inland-road. 

What was the name of this city-state? Alt’ and others propose to identify 
it with Muhhazi of the Amarna letters and MHS in the list of Thutmosis III. 

Alt did not know of the Bronze Age remains at Yavneh Yam and was un- 
aware of the connection between it and Tell es-Sultan; this connection only 
emerges from the present survey. But the later parallel now allows us to sug- 
gest that in the earlier period the town and its harbour had but one name-tna- 
m*héz-and later tradition concerning this name points to the harbour. We know 
at all events that the Egyptians in their travels passed not only along the Via 
Maris, but also more to the west along the coast, (¢. g. the conquest of Jaffa 
by Thutmosis III,* and the expedition of Amenhotep II). 

In the Amarna letter No. 298 Yafahi, King of Gezer, tells how his brother 
had allied himself with the people of Alu-Muhhazi, the Pharaoh’s enemies.’ In 
the list of Palestinian and Syrian towns of Thutmosis III we find MHS as No.61 
between Yurza’® and Jaffa. The connection between these two names was also 
noticed by Knudtzon, but there is no certainty in the transcription of MHS, for 
we do not know how the Semitic Z was written by the Egyptians.’ Most 
scholars accept the identification of the two names, since both are of Akkadian 
origin, and inWest Semitic languages the name means both‘place of commerce’ 








* L. A. Mayer: A Bronze Age deposit from a cave near Nebi-Rubin. Palestine Museum Bulletin, 2, 
1926, pp. 1-7. J. Ory: A Bronze Age cemetery at Dhahrat el Humraiya. Quart. Dept. Antiq. Palest., 
13, 1948, pp. 75-77. 7 Alt, op. cit. (supra, n. 5), p. 17. 8 Thutmosis III. ‘Palestine 
list’ in Karnak, No. 62. 9 J. A. Knudtzon: Die El-Amarna Tafeln. Leipzig, 1915, No. 298. 
2° J. Simons: Handbook for the study of Egyptian topographical lists relating to Western Asia. Leiden, 1937, 
Ref. p. 117. Maisler identifies Yurza with Tell Jemmeh. cf. Bull. Israel Explor. Soc., 16, 1951, pp. 38-41. 
11 Prof. Maisler has kindly informed me that the city of m¢héz also appears in an Egyptian trans- 
cription which suits the Muhhazi of the Amarna letters; viz. as No. 69 in the list of Palestinian 
towns in Amarah West. (A copy of this inscription, from the time of Ramses II, was given to Prof. 
Maisler by the late B. Grdseloff). It seems therefore certain that MHS is identical with Muhhazi. 
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and ‘harbour’. Alt proposes to identify this place in earlier periods with Tell 
es-Sultan (for the later history of this name see below p- 115). 

Late Bronze Age remains appear on the coast at Yavneh Yam, but sherds 
are few, because very few investigations have been made at this tell. Graves 
of the period were found in the river-zone and in theel-Humraiyacemetery.'” No 
definitely Late Bronze potsherds were found in Tell es-Sultan itself, but this 
also may be attributed to insufficient investigation. 

If we consider the political situation of the sea-coast towns as reflected in 
the Egyptian lists (Tell el-Amarna letters, etc.), we see that the earlier jurisdiction 
of the city state MHS must have included also the Middle and Late Bronze 
Age settlements at the river mouth: the surviving remains make it clear that 
the river mouth area and the coastal strip constitute one geographical and po- 
litical unit. 

IRON AGE 
Remains of the Iron Age have been found at Yavneh Yam, but the settlement 
was apparently small in comparison with that of the Middle Bronze Age. The 
settlement centres around the promontory that juts out to the sea, and it is 
possible that the remains of one of the walls, still to be seen on the promontory, 
belong to the Iron Age. 

Iron Age I and II pottery has also been found in the Kurkar hills along the 
coast. In the river zone we find a greater number of Iron Age remains (especi- 
ally Iron II) and in addition to the sizable settlement at Tell es-Sultan itself, 
we find Iron II pottery at el-Jisr. 

To the west were found remains of a settlement next to the shrine of Nebi 
Rubin: these included remains of a brick city-wall and pottery of the Iron Age II 
and the Persian Period. In Tell Ghazza, north of the river, only very few sherds 
of Iron Age II were found: apparently this place was settled mainly during the 
Persian and Hellenistic Periods. 

We find that in the Iron Age political conditions in our area have changed: 
the southern coast is now divided between a few Philistine cities, each com- 
manding an extensive area. Because of its situation our area may have belonged 
to Ashdod, which, with Ashkelon, was the strongest town in the Philistine 
Pentapolis. The evidence of the Bible shows that there was a town on the border 
of our area called Yavneh-Yavneel, today identified with the tell of modern Yav- 





12 Ory, op. cit. (supra, n. 6). 
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neh (Jos. xv,11; 2 Chron. xxvi,6). It is not impossible that the harbour of Yav- 
neh Yam served the town of Yavneh as well. 

In the entire area of the survey not one ‘Philistine’ potsherd was found. We 
cannot explain this fact unless deep soundings are made some day. In the two 
central places of Yavneh Yam and Tell es-Sultén, on the other hand, a large 
number of other Early Iron sherds was found —the common ware of the period 
such as usually occurs in the investigation of any Israelite town. At Yavneh 
Yam Iron II was especially abundant. Common Iron Age pottery was found, 
too, all over the survey area. The Iron Age remains found at Yavneh Yam, 
Tell es-Sultan, el-Jisr, in the tell near the shrine of Nebi Rubin and elsewhere 
(and especially along the coast) bear witness to the homogeneity of the cul- 
ture of the river and coastal regions in this period. 


PERSIAN-HELLENISTIC PERIOD 


This period saw a great increase in the size of the settlement at Yavneh Yam 
which extended northward at least 200 m. from the promontory. It spread 
eastward too, though we cannot exactly define its limits. Hellenistic pottery 
and coins were also found in the neighbourhood of the wall, which was covered 
with Roman pottery. 

Persian-Hellenistic pottery occurs all over the coast, on the hills at the mouth 
of the river and in the lands of the village of Yammah, while Hellenistic pottery 
found south of Yavneh Yam suggests the possibility that its harbour wall alrea- 
dy existed at that period. The main Persian-Hellenistic remains occur at Tell 
Ghazza north of the river where some building-remains survive from that period. 
More pottery of this period was found between this tell and the spring ‘Ein 
el-Maliha on the bank of the river. 

The results of our survey show clearly the development of settlement in this 
period, especially at Tell Ghazza and in the hills along the coast southwards 
from there to the Rubin river. The settlement of Tell Ghazza is, in fact, the most 
important one in this period, and the chief one in the river zone. Up-river the 
town of Iamnia now appears as the decisive factor and centre of the area as a 
whole: Iamnia commands the region. The question is: what was the function 
of the settlement of Tell Ghazza? It might be the centre of a secondary admin- 
istrative area, a theory which is supported by the discovery there, a few years 
ago, of a large number of Persian coins of the ‘Philisto-Arabian’ type.’* 





33 | have to thank Mr. J. Ory of the Department of Antiquities for this information. 
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Fig. 3 


ROMAN-BYZANTINE PERIOD 
During these periods, which are hard to distinguish in a surface survey, life flour- 
ished on this part of the coast. All along it we found evidence of this; not only 
in the form of numerous sherds but also in remains of buildings. In addition 
to a large number of reservoirs, graves, etc., the city wall of Yavneh Yam is 
worthy of special attention. The settlement in this period developed into a 
large port, about 800 x 200 m. in area, surrounded by a wall, the line of which 





4 Described partly by the authors mentioned in note 1 supra; also by M.V. Guérin: Description de 
la Palestine, Judée. 11. Paris, 1868-69, pp. 52-55. 
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we Can trace with the assistance of air photographs.'* We cannot be sure of the 
line of the wall, with its gates and possible additional buildings, until we 
have made at least one sounding to show its full height,which in places rises 7-8 
metres above the surroundings. An area covered with blown sand extends 
over about 40 acres, and is very thickly scattered with sherds. In the western 
part, along the coast between the two promontories, we see building-remains 
and mosaics in cuttings made by the sea. The remaining part of the coast as far 
north as the mouth of the river, and south of the harbour too, is covered with 
Roman-Byzantine potsherds and remains of agricultural installations, cisterns, 
etc. All these show the density of population concentrated around the port. 

One of the problems we were unable to solve was that of the existence of 
an artificial mole in addition to the natural shelter from the waves given by 
the rocks of Yavneh Yam. The question is whether the rocks now rising out of 
of the sea are really the line of a mole, and we thus have here the usual Eastern 
Mediterranean breakwater, sheltering ships from the south-west wind, or 
whether they are only natural rocks. 

In contrast to the dense settlement of the coast in Roman-Byzantine times, 
the river zone reveals only the ordinary coarse pottery in a number of places, 
attesting as a rule to the presence of small villages, farms and estates. The map 
shows that all modern villages were actually once such villages or estates. In the 
Roman-Byzantine Period there were no big urban centres in the river-zone, 
except one which is not included in our survey: the city of Iamnia (Yavneh) 
higher up the river. 

The history of this region in Roman-Byzantine times is known from literary 
sources.'® In the Hellenistic Period, as we have seen, it was already part of the 
toparchy of Iamnia. Under the rule of the Herods and in later times the district 
remained very much the same, bordering with Antipatris and Jaffa on the north. 
The town of Yavneh or Iamnia was situated in the Paralia between Gaza and 
Jaffa, on the river then called’? Kidron, to the west being the harbour of the 
‘people of Yavneh’. In our sources the term m*héz (rn) or m*hizd (xnnn) is as- 
sociated with Yavneh, and some scholars have tried to explain the word as 





8 A. Reifenberg has already stressed the importance of air photographs for tracing the lines of 
city-walls in the harbour towns of Caesarea, Azotus, Ascalon and Iamnia. Archaeology 3, 1950, pp. 
40-46. Israel Explor, Journal 1, 1950-51, Ref. p. 22. 

16 M. Avi-Yonah: Geografia historit shel Eres-Israel (Hebrew). Jerusalem, 1950, passim. 

17 | Macc. xv,5. . 
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meaning a special unit in Western Judaea—an untenable theory.’* It appears 
rather that it is another name for the harbour of Iamnia and its surroundings; 
in the Middle Ages too, the term m*héz was applied to the harbour of Ashdod 
as well. . 

The term m*héz which continues the MHS used in Egyptian lists (see above) 
and in Akkadian, probably stood for the main town of the area and its harbour, 
and may be the same as the Biblical term pypn rim, translated ‘their desired 
haven’ in the AV (Psalms cvii,30). In those Talmudic sources where m*héz is 
mentioned, we find references also to the ‘sands of m*hézd’ or ‘sands of Yavneh’. 
These terms are usually explained as ‘sandy space’, but since we now find that 
this coastal strip was thickly settled and cultivated, it seems unlikely that they 
would speak of the ‘sandy spaces’ of the harbour. It is possible that we have a 
mistake here, and that we should read for hélét—hélat (nbn), i.e. ‘plain’ or 
‘valley’. It seems that a comparable error ‘occurred with the term ‘holit of 
Antioch’, where Aélat (valley of Antioch) is meant. . 

The sources referring to the harbour of ‘m*héz’ Yavneh stress the impor- 
tance of the town, which was indeed on equal footing with inland Yavneh it- 
self. The two authors interesting in this connection, were the one living at the 
end of the Roman era and one in the Byzantine Period. Eusebius describes 
Yavneh-’l apveia as a small village, while the Life of Peter the Iberian tells us 
that the Empress Eudocia built a church and a hospital in m*héz Yavneh, al- 
though the town was settled by Samaritans at that time.’ Arab geographers 
continue to call it mahiz Yubnd (4+ 5s-b).°° There is no doubt that the 
port now served the whole district and its new centre of Iamnia; the distance 
between the two towns: is certainly considerable, but roads were good in those 
days: all along the coast we find harbours connected with inland towns or with 
adjacent areas. In our region the connection is obvious between the food-pro- 
ducing river-zone, bounded on the south by Iamnia, and the export trade of the 
harbour. It is no wonder that the harbour-town spread over such a wide area 
during this period. 

From an archaeological point of view the structure of the town ‘wall’ is very 
interesting, being somewhat similar to other harbour walls seen in the air photo- 





18 §. Klein: Eres Yehuda (Hebrew). Tel-Aviv 1939, pp. 208-209. 

19 Eusebius: Onomastikon, ed. Klosterman, Leipzig, 1904, Ref. p. 106,21; Petrus der Iberer, ed. R. 
Raabe, Leipzig, 1895, § 123. 

30 G. Le Strange: Palestine under the Moslems, London, 1890. Ref. pp. 24, 553. 
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graphs of Ascalon, maritime Azotus (Ashdod) and Caesarea. It may be argued that 
the form of the wall of maritime Iamnia is more angular, whereas that of the 
others is more circular, but the difference may be explained by the configura- 
tion of the area: to the north the wall joins a promontory while on the south 
it has to include the prominent promontory of Yavneh Yam and the high hill 
to the east of it, so that the connecting lines are almost straight. As there has 
been no excavation of any harbour walls in Israel we lack the comparative 
material that might enable us to ascribe this wall of Yavneh Yam to Herod, 
who built the walls of Caesarea. We also lack any examples of harbour walls 
from the Hellenistic Period, but the presence of Hellenistic pottery all along 
our wall provides a strong historical ground for ascribing its construction to 
the Ptolemaic or Seleucid period. It is even possible that the wall was renewed 
by Pompey or Gabinius after its destruction by the Hasmoneans. We may at 
any rate venture to ascribe to the period of Herodian rule the marble base 
and other marble remains scattered here— remains of a once magnificent build- 
ing. Other remnants of buildings belong to the time after Vespasian when 
lamnia was an autonomous area, and of course to the Byzantine Period. By 
this time the area of the coastal settlements was wider than before and it now 
attained its greatest extent. From the Arab Period onward its importance de- 


creases; and by degrees the coastal strip yields again its predominance to the 
river-zone. 


SUMMARY 


Tue results of this survey are not solely concerned with historical explanation. The pro- 
cess of settlement in the successive periods is certainly clearer now—the Middle Bronze 
prosperity, the ‘awakening’ of the coast in the Persian-Hellenistic Period and its climax 
in the Roman-Byzantine era, but it is also clear that the geographical background is 
the most fundamentally important aspect of our region. It was our purpose to illustrate 
the unity which was a result of the geographical features of the river-zone and the coast- 
al strip. In these two areas evolution depended on human knowledge of how to utilize 
the geographical factors. 

(i) The coast makes fishing and communications possible. In the early historical peri- 
ods, however, the settlements were distributed further from the coast on account of the 
settlers’ ignorance of the system of water-conservation in plastered cisterns for agricul- 
tural purposes, and for reasons of security. In the Middle Bronze Age there is only one 
centre on the coast—Yavneh Yam—and in the Iron Age too the centres and many set- 
tlements are inland. It is only with the Persian-Hellenistic Period that the development 
of the coast begins—a development intimately connected with the rise of the Persian 
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Empire and with the commercial genius of the Phoenicians and Greeks. The climax of 
this development is attained in the Roman and Byzantine Periods, not only in respect 
of communicatioris and sea-trade but also in the maximum utilization of the soil. 

(ii) The river area. Here the outstanding factor is naturally the river itself, with its bran- 
ches. The central settlements of the Middle Bronze Age were the first to make use of 
the fertile soils of the river plain. In the eastern section of the area there is a series of 
fortified settlements all along the Via Maris, the more important being listed in the 
literary sources. Here, trade and craftsmanship are merely sidelines. 

The distribution of Middle Bronze pottery which in this region reaches the same 
proportion as the distribution of Roman-Byzantine pottery on the coastal strip, tells us 
that the movement of population between the various areas depended on the utilization 
of environmental possibilities at different epochs: the river-zone is more suitable for 
farming, whilst for commerce and communications the coast (relatively safe from the 
Persian Period onwards) is better suited. The Iron Age brings a time of equilibrium in 
the development of these two areas. Thenceforward, until Byzantine times, the coast 
predominates, even though the centre of the region as a whole remains inland. 
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Mount Carmel and the God of Baalbek 


M.AVI-YONAH 


Israel Department of Antiquities 


Tue ancient monastery at the point of Mount Carmel contains a small but 
interesting collection of antiquities, which is, however, practically unknown; 
and unfortunately no records are at present available as to the provenance and 
date of discovery of the various objects kept there. The fragment which is the 
subject of this paper forms part of that collection.’ 

The marble fragment shown on Pl. 8” represents the toes and fore-part of 
a right foot and part of a plinth. Its measurements can be seen from the photo- 
gtaph, in which the scale is marked every 5 cm. From the size of the toes the 
whole figure (unless we have to do, as is unlikely, with a votive foot) must have 
been twice life-size, i.e. 3-3.5 m. high. As a statue of this size could not be car- 
ried far, the fragments must have been scattered near its site, i.e. —as will appear 
further on—on Mount Carmel itself. As regards the shape of the statue we are 
reduced to conjectures based on its identification below. 

The plinth under the sole is inscribed in Greek in two lines, the inscription 
continuing in a single line on the straight inside of the plinth (Pl. 8B). The 
letters are 12-18 mm. high. The script is of the oval type (ecw); the H is 12mm. 
wide. The words are not divided, but the abbreviations are marked by dots or 
little wedges. The inscription is intact, save for slight damage to two letters on 
the right side of the first line; but this does not affect the reading. 


In front: All HAIOMOAEITH KAPMHAQ 
Tl lOYA: EYTYXAZ - 
On the side: KOA> KAIZAPEY2 


(Dedicated) to Heliopolitan Zeus (god of ) Carmel 
(by) Gaius Iulius Eutychas 
colonist (of ) Caesarea 


? I wish to thank Lieut.-Commander A. Ben-Eli of the Israel Navy who after observing the import- 
ance of this fragment was kind enough to draw my attention to it; 1 am furthermore indebted to 
my friend Prof. B. Maisler for his valuable advice on the subject of this paper. 

* The photographs were taken by Lieut.-Commander Ben-Eli and kindly put at my disposal. The 
letters of the inscription have been dusted with white powder to make them better legible. 
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The form of the letters points to a date in the late second or the early third 
century A.D.,° preferably the former. The abbreviations are common, except the 
rare KOA (@v).* 

The dedicator was either a Greek, or a Hellenized Palestinian or Phoeni- 
cian, of a family of Roman citizens of long standing. The ‘Gaius Iulius’ indicates 
that the citizenship goes back to the days of the Iulio-Claudian dynasty, to 
Caligula or perhaps even to Augustus. In the latter case the family must have 
lived at Caesarea since its foundation, or even before, when it was still known 
as Strato’s Tower. The fact that Eutychas choose to dedicate the statue to Mount 
Carmel, which was in the territory of the Phoenician city Ptolemais (Accho),° 
suggests some connection with Phoenicia. It should be remembered that Strato’s 
Tower was originally a Phoenician foundation, called after “Abd-“Astart, i.e. 
Strato in Greek. 

The name Eutychas, EdtuyG&c is rare in this (Doric or poetic) form; but the 
more usual Eutyches is very common. As the dedicator of a huge statue on a 
mountainous site, Eutychas must have done ample justice to his name, at least 
on the material plane. We may presume that the other (left) sandal bore the 
name of the artist, which is lost. 


The main point of interest of this inscription is, of course, the dedication, and 
the light it throws on the religion of Roman and pre-Roman Palestine. 

The existence of a god Carmel has been known from Tacitus and other 
authors. Tacitus mentions him in connection with the consultation of the local 
oracle by Vespasian, then hesitating on the brink of revolt; he stresses especial- 
ly the aniconic character of the god at his time: ‘Est Iudaeam inter Suriamque 
Carmelus, ita vocant montem deumque; nec simulacrum deo aut templum (sic 
tradidere maiores), ara tantum et reverentia.’* This passage proves anyway that 
the colossal statue of the Zeus of the Carmel, of which we have such a small 
fragment, was erected after the time Tacitus wrote the Historiae,’ which thus 
furnish us with a useful terminus a quo. 





3 The oval script is dated by C.B. Welles (ap. Kraeling, C.H. ed.: Gerasa, New Haven, 1938, p.363), 
from the middle second to the middle third century A. D. 

4 Cumont, F.: Une dédicace de Doura-Europos, Syria, 5, 1924, pp. 347-8; Quart. Dept. Antiq. Palest., 
Suppl., 9, 1940, p. 77. 5 Josephus, Bell. Jud. III, 3,1=35. ® Historiae, 11, 78 f. 

7 A.D. 104-109 according to Schanz, M. & Hosius, C.: Gesch. d. rim. Literat., 2, Miinchen, 1935, p.624. 
Another hint as regards the date is the title Colonia Caesarea, which Vespasian granted the city. 
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The evidence of Tacitus is confirmed by Suetonius,* who also states that 
Vespasianus consulted ‘apud Iudaeam Carmeli dei oraculum’ ,and bylamblichus.’ 
The fifth century Christian historian Orosius’° is the last to mention the oracle; 
he tells a queerly distorted story of a Jewish revolt on Mount Carmel instigated 
by the oracle: ‘Iudaei post passionem Christi... in Carmelo monti seducti sorti- 
bus... in rebellionem exarserunt.’ 

From the time they came into contact with Mount Carmel, i.e. since Persian 
times, the Greeks have identified its god with Zeus; it is the dpoc iepdv Atéc 
of Pseudo-Scylax.** Zeus the god of the sky and clouds, and hence the god of 
the mountain-tops, was the obvious choice.'* In enumerating the various 
mountain sanctuaries of Zeus, A.B. Cook’* distinguishes between three types: 
(a) those marked by altars alone, (b) those marked by an altar and a statue, and 
(c) those with a temple. In the time of Tacitus the Carmel sanctuary obviously 
belonged to the first class; our inscription proves its later development into the 
second. As far as we know, it seems never to have reached the third. In common 
with other mountain sanctuaries of Zeus, the god was later on replaced by St. 
Elias,'* a substitution undoubtedly originating at the Carmel sanctuary, because 
of the sainted prophet’s connection with this particular mountain. 

It appears now that the Zeus of the Carmel was identified at least in the 
second century A.D. (and most probably much earlier, as we shall see) with the 
Zevc ‘HAtonoAitys’* or Iupiter Heliopolitanus. This is one of the best known 
gods of antiquity,'® of whom we have scores of figural representations and 
more than a hundred inscriptions, scattered over the whole of the empire.’” It 
should be noted in this connection that the Phoenicians were particularly zealous 
in spreading this cult.’ We have also some evidence that Iupiter Heliopoli- 





5 Vespasianus, 5. ® Vita Pythagorae, 11,15. He calls it‘a mountain most holy among the 
others’ and ‘inaccessible to many’. 10 Ap. Baudissin, W.W.: Stud. z.sem. Religionsgesch., Leipzig, 
1878, 2, p. 234, n.6. 1 Muller, C.ed.: Geogr. graec. min., Paris, 1855-61, I, Ps.-Scylax, c. 104. 
* Cook, A.B.: Zeus, Cambridge, 1914, 1, pp. 117-186. On the worship of mountain tops in lieu of 
statues see Maximus Tyrius, diss. 8, 1, quot. sbid., p. 102 n. 5. 3 [bid., p. 117. 

4 Ibid., pp. 163-186. 46 Both the forms HAIO-and HAIOYMOAITHC occur in Greek 
inscriptions,see W innefeld,H.: Geschichte Baalbeks (Wiegand,Th.,ed.: Baalbek, 2), Berlin,1923, p.145. 
** Cook, op. cit. (supra, n.12), 1, pp. 549 ff.; sbid., 3, 1940, pp. 1093 ff.; Ronzevalle, P. S.: Jupiter 
héliopolitain, nova et vetera. Mé/. Univ. St. Joseph, Beyrouth, 21, 1937-8. 

7 Dussaud, R.,s.v. Heliopolitanus (Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encycl., 8, c. 51 ff.); Drexler, F., s.v. Helio- 
politanus (Roscher, ed.: Lexikon d. gr. u. rim. Mythologie, Leipzig, 1890-7, 2). 

8 See especially the Puteoli inscription: ‘cultores Iovi Heliopolitani Berytenses’ (A. D. 116), Win- 
nefeld, op. cit. (supra, n. 15), p. 127; the inscription from Nimes quoted n. 20 below, and in general 
Dussaud, op. cit. (supra, n. 17), c. 56. 
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tanus was identified with other gods,’* some of them localized in the same 
manner as he is here on the Carmel.”° His association with mountains is not 
too certain in his classical identity*’, though, as we shall see, matters are 
quite different with his Semitic alter ego. 

Obviously the sanctity of the Carmel goes far beyond the date of this in- 
scription; it is called the ‘sacred cape’ (r’osh gadésh) already in the lists of Thut- 
mosis III.** The numinous feelings evoked by mountain tops in primitive man 
created ‘the zoistic belief that the mountain had a divine life of his own’ ;”* and 
for the Phoenician sea-farer in his frail coasting craft the prominent moun- 
tain capes along the coast must have naturally evoked special reverence and 
thankfulness for divine guidance to the familiar landmark. 

As in the case of all Syrian deities with Greek names, there is a Semitic deity 
similar in function behind the Iupiter Heliopolitanus of Baalbek. Actually the 
worship of this god implies (at least from Hellenistic times onwards) the com- 
bination of two different divine functions: the solar god of the ‘Sun-city’ Helio- 
polis and the original Semitic Ba‘al, the lord of rain and thunder, whose theo- 
phany was located on prominent mountains. Although the solar function is at 
least as old as the Greek name of Baalbek, there can be no doubt that it rep- 
resents only a late syncretism and that, considering the history of the god as a 
whole, the original function belongs to the other deity. For this we have the 
clear and unmistakable evidence of Macrobius,”* who gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of the temple, statues, symbols and ritual of the Baalbek sanctuary, stressing 
especially the oracular powers of the god (Trajan consulted the oracle before 
his last campaign just as Vespasian did that of the Carmel, but with different 
results). Macrobius states ‘deo enim, quem summum maximumque venerantur, 
Adad nomen dederunt’; and this Hadad is a well-known Canaanite god. 

The symbols of the god of Baalbek are the thunderbolt and the ear of corn ;”* 


* For identifications with the lupiter Dolichenus see Kan, A.H.: Juppiter Dolichenus, Leiden, 1943, 
pp. 5,64, and Cook, S. A.: The Religion of ancient Palestine, London, 1950, p. 222. 

2° CIL XII, 3072:'IOM Heliopolitan(o) et Nemauso’ dedicated at Nimes bya man of Berytene origin. 
21 Dussaud, R.: Notes de mythologie syrienne, Paris, 1905, p.51, suggested that the Zeus Heliopolites 
who appears on the coins of Neapolis was the Zeus of Mount Gerizim; but G.F. Hill (Catalogue 
of Greek coins of Palestine, London, 1914, p. xxix f.) vigorously opposed this view. 

22 Simons, J.: Handbook for the Study of Egypt.Topogr. Lists, Leiden, 1937, p. 122. 23 Cook, op. cit. 
(supra, n.12) 1, p.102, n.5; Baudissin, op. cit. (supra, n.10), p. 254. 4 Saturnalia 1, 23,10. 
28 See in particular the description by Macrobius of the statue and the many figurines of the god 
reproduced by Cook and Ronzevalle, op. cit. (supra, nn.12,16). Hadad was the son of Dagon ‘the 
grain god’, cf. Albright, W.F.: Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, Baltimore, 1946, p. 74. 
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on some of the representations of the temple on coins the ear takes indeed the 
place of the image.”* His symbolic animal is the bull, whose loud roaring voice 
sounded like thunder in the ears of primitive man.*’ The two bulls commonly 
associated with the statue of Iupiter Heliopolitanus reach the knees of the god 
and thus indicate the colossal size of his image.** The bull symbolism is also 
associated with the Babylonian god Ramman (‘The Thunderer’), identical 
with Hadad;*° it reaches in Phoenicia as far back as Ugarit at least.*° Hadad, 
alias Iupiter of Heliopolis, was therefore originally the god of the storm, of 
the fertilizing rain and of the clouds and mountain tops*’ from which these 
terrifying, but life-giving, phenomena originated. 

As ‘the great active figure of the (Phoenician and Canaanite) pantheon’*” 
Hadad (or Haddu) was the Ba‘al par excellence both for Phoenicians and Syrians** 
since very early times. As such he received the title Ba‘al Shamém, the ‘Lord of 
Heaven’.** As the great Ba‘al, Hadad, the mountain god, must have been iden- 
tified since early times with the local gods who appeared on the many mountains 
along the coast of the Eastern Mediterranean: Ba‘al Zaphon (Zeus Casios) in 
his two sanctuaries, the northern and southern,** the Ba‘al of the Lebanon,** 
and—as we can now see—the Ba‘al of the Carmel. 

This brings us to the main, but also the most debated, point connected with 
this inscription: the identity of the Ba‘al who was invoked in vain by the pro- 
phets of Jezebel in the famous contest on Mount Carmel. The alternatives sug- 





*® Cook, op. cit. (supra, n.12) 1, p. 558, fig.420; Ronzevalle, op. cit. (supra, n.16), pp. 131-139. 

27 Dussaud, R., s. v. Hadad (Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encycl.7, 2), col. 2158; Cook, op. cit. (supra, n. 12), 
pp. 567 ff.; Ronzevalle, op. cit. (supra, n.16), pp. 51-54. 

%8 Winnefeld, op. cit. (supra, n. 15), p.112. 

*® Both gods are significantly combined in the city name Hadadrimmon (Zecharia xii, 11) in the plain 
of Megiddo next to the Carmel. 3° “Thus Baal fell like an ox and Haddu (Hadad) collapsed 
like a bull’, Albright, op. cit. (supra, n. 25), p. 85. 

3) Albright, W.F.: From Stone Age to Christianity, Baltimore, 1940, p.186; id., op. cit. (supra, n. 25), 
p.73; in Babylonia Hadad is bé/ sad?,the ‘lord of the mountain’,cf. Vincent, A.: La religion des Judéo- 
Araméens d’ Eléphantine, Paris, 1937, p.133 f.; for Roman times see in particular the inscription found 
at Rome, and dedicated by some Phoenicians to GDEQ AAAAQ AKPOPEITH, cf. Cook, op. cit. 
(supra, n.12), 1, p. 551, n.1. 32 Albright, op. cit. (supra, n. 31), p.176. 

33 In Phoenicia Hadad supplanted the older Kings of the Gods, see Philo Byblius (Miiller, C. ed.: 
Fragm. histor. graec., Paris, 1848-74, 3, p.569): “Admboc Baowetc Béwv. 

* The identity of Hadad and Ba‘al Shamém was contested by Vincent (9. cit., supra, n. 31), 
pp. 126 f.,on what seem insufficient grounds in the light of research posterior to 1937. 

% Eissfeldt, O.: Baal Zaphon, Zeus Kasios, Halle, 1932. 

% Zevc SpeEtoc, DN 993, cf. Vincent, op. cit. (supra n. 31), p. 135; Cooke G. A.: A text-book of North- 
Semitic inscriptions, Oxford, 1903, p.52, No.11 (8th cent. B.C.); GEQ AAAAQ AI BANEQ in the 
Rome inscription quoted in n. 31. 
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gested recently are two: the Ba‘al of Tyre, i.e. Melkqart, the ‘King of the City’ ,*” 
and the more universal Ba‘al Shamém.** 

The arguments for the former are summed up as follows: Melkgart, or ‘the 
Tyrian Heracles’ as he was known in classical antiquity, was (a) a philosopher 
(i.e. one lost in thought, in the AV version®® of the Carmel contest: ‘he is pursu- 
ing’ scil. his affairs); (b) a discoverer (‘he is in a journey’, éb.); (c) the priests of 
Heracles included ‘awakeners of the god’ bx npn (‘peradventure he sleepeth’, 
ib.).*° As against this it should be noted that Melkqart could be regarded as a 
fertility god only in his chthonic character, as lord of the ‘city’ of the under- 
world ;*' and that as such he is more likely to be related to the Ugaritic Mét, the 
great adversary of Ba‘al. Also, the Hellenic equivalent of Melkqart was Heracles, 
whereas the god of the Carmel was always identified by the Greeks with Zeus.** 

The arguments in favour of Ba‘al Shamém are on the whole more convincing. 
To quote but one example, in a treaty made by Essarhadon with Ba‘al, king of 
Tyre (ca.677-668 B.C.), Ba-al-sa-me-me stands at the head of a list of gods, 
preceding Mi-il-qar-tu at some distance, i.e. the universal Ba‘al was given 
precedence at Tyre over the special protector of the city.** In addition it should 
be noted that Ba‘al Shamém stands at the head of a group of gods especially in 
charge ‘of the evil wind against the ships’ of the treaty-breakers. 

However, although Ba‘al Shamém was worshipped over wide areas in the 
Orient and the Carthaginian West, and even occasionally localized, ** this was 
obviously not the name of a god, but a title, used perhaps deliberately for 
reverential reasons instead of the real name of the god. As a title it could as well 
be adopted, in the forr xm x, by the Jews of Elephantine as the veiled desig- 
nation of the God cx Israel.** 

It is generally admitted, that Hadad was called ‘the Lord of Heaven’ in early 
Amorite and Phoenician mythology ;** and it is also known (from the et-Taiyibe 





37 Clermont-Ganneau, Ch.: Recueil d’archéologie orientale, Paris, 1924, 8, p.164, n.1; de Vaux, R.: Les 
prophétes de Baal sur le Mont Carmel, Bull. Musée de Beyrouth, 5, pp. 7-19; Alt, A.: Das Gottesurteil 
auf dem Karmel (Festschrift Georg Beer, 1935), pp. 1-8. 

38 Bissfeldt, O.: Ba‘alsamém und Jahwe, Zeitschr. f. alttest. Wiss., 16 (57), 1939, pp.1-31.—Albright 
(1p. ¢it., supra, n. 31, pp. 234-5, 333, n. 43; op. cit., supra, n. 25, p.156) takes up an intermediate position. 
1 Kings xviii. 4° Clermont-Ganneau and de Vaux, op. cét. (supra, n. 37). 

Albright, /oc. cit. (supra, n. 38). 4? Supra, n.11. 43 Bissfelde, op. cit.(supra, n.38), p.5. 
Cf. the ‘Lord of Heavens in the Isle of Falcons’ (San Pietra near Sardinia), ibid. (supra, n. 38), p. 7. 
*® Vincent, op. cit. (supra, n. 31), pp. 100 ff. 

“© And as such compared with Pharao in the Amarna letters: (ed. Knudtsen, 149, 13; 150, 7): “The 
king who shouts like Addu in heaven’, ‘who is like Addu in heaven’. 
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bilingual inscription, dated A.D. 134) that this identification has persisted till 
Roman times.*’ The equation Hadad=Ba‘al Shamém=lIupiter Heliopolitanus= 
Carmel seems good on the face of it. For, even without the evidence of our 
inscription, there are many indications that the Ba‘al of the Carmel was Hadad: 
the sacrifice of the bulls;** the invocation: .33y byaM with the article, i.e. ad- 
dressed to the Ba‘al par excellence; the fact that the whole proceedings were 
arranged on a mountain; the purpose, i.e. prayer for rain, which was to restore 
the fertility of the barren land; the ‘fire (=lightning), which fell from heaven’ at 
the behest of Elijah,*’ and which was of course expected by his opponents as a 
sign from their god. Indeed the whole proceeding, by giving every advantage 
to the priests of Ba‘al, was designed to make their confusion worse confounded. 
We have therefore to deal with a god of fertility, bulls, mountain, rain and 
lightning —~in short, with Hadad. 

We conclude therefore that the Ba‘al of the Carmel was identical with Hadad, 
the ‘Lord of Heaven’, the great god of the Syrians and the Phoenicians, whose 


all-embracing worship was in the ninth century B.C. a serious menace to the 
God of Israel. 


It remains only to review the later development of the site. The Hadad=Ba‘al 
Shamém=Zeus of the Carmel was in due course identified by the Phoenicians 
(who were the masters of the mountain—with a short interval in the time of 
Alexander Jannaeus and his successors— and who were zealous devotees of the 
god of Baalbek) with the Zeus of Heliopolis. In the second century A.D. the 
worship of the Heliopolitan god assumed new intensity.°’ The immense tem- 
ples at Baalbek were completed in the time of Antoninus Pius; the worship of 
the god spread to Palestine, where coins were struck with his image at Neapolis, 
Eleutheropolis (Beit Guvrin) and Nicopolis (Emmaus) in the years 158-218.°' 
Ultimately, in the time of the Syrian dynasty, the Syrian god was almost 
successful in replacing the Capitoline Iupiter at Rome. It was this great last 
wave of pagan religiosity which moved a wealthy patrician of Caesacea to erect 
a mighty statue to his ancestral god. 


“7 Cooke, op. cit. (supra, n. 36), p. 296, n.1.: Atl weylot@ Kepauvia-xn>y RW Jaw Fy3. 

‘8 I Kings xviii, 23. 4% Jbid., 26 (cf. ibid., x, 18), 38. 

5° On the later syncretistic character of the Syrian ba‘als see Cumont, F.: Les religions orientales dans 
le paganisme romain, Paris, 1929, pp. 121-122. 

5) Hill, op. cit. (supra, n. 21), pp. 49-51, 141 f.,170 and Pls. VI,1; XIV,20; XVII, 13. 
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Pottery Types from the 
Jewish Ossuary-Tombs Round Jerusalem 


An archaeological contribution to the problem of the 
Hellenization of Jewry in the Herodian Period 


P. KAHANE 


Israel Department of Antiquities 


Memoriae Johannis Lewy hominis doctissimi 
atque humanissimi iterum sacrum. 


Turs paper is an enlarged version of a study published in Hebrew, in the Commentationes 
Judaico-Hellenisticae in Memoriam Johannis Lewy, 1949. 

The objects illustrated are in the Palestine Archaeological Museum, Jerusalem, and 
were published in the article quoted above by kind permission of the then Director of 
Antiquities, Palestine, from photographs taken by S. J. Schweig, formerly Master Photo- 
grapher of the Palestine Archaeological Museum. 

The following abbreviations are used in this paper: BLISS-MACALISTER = Bliss, F. J. & 
Macalister, R. A. S.: Excavations in Palestine, 1902; DRAGENDORFF = Dragendorff, H.: The- 
raeische Graber, in Hiller von Gaertringen, F.: Thera, II, 1903; WIEGAND-ZAHN = 
Wiegand, Th. resp. Zahn, R.: in Wiegand, Th. & Schrader, H.: Priene, 1904; LOESCHCKE= 
Loeschcke, S.: Keramische Funde in Haltern, Mitt. Altertums-Kommission Westfalen, 5, 
1909, pp.101-322; BREecciA=Breccia, E.: La Necropoli di Sciathi. Cat. Gén. des Ant. 
Egypt. (Musée d’Alexandrie), 1912; REISNER=Reisner, G. A., Fisher, C. S. & Lyon, D.G.: 
Harvard Excavations at Samaria (1908-1910), 1924; BRONEER=Broneer, O.: Terracotta 
Lamps (Corinth, Vol. IV, Part II), 1930; sELLERS= Sellers, O. R.: The Citadel of Beth-Zur, 
1933; JOHNS = Johns, C.N.: Excavations at ‘Atlit (1930-1) : The South-Eastern Cemetery. 
Quart. Dept. Antiq. Palest.,2, 1933, pp. 41-104; THOMPSON = Thompson, H. A.: Two 
Centuries of Hellenistic Pottery. Hesperia, 3, 1934, pp. 311-480; MAISLER-STEKELIS = 
Maisler, B. : Ramath Rachel and Khirbet Salih. Qéves, Jew. Palest. Explor. Soc., 1934-1935, 
pp. 4-18; Stekelis, M.: A Jewish tomb-cave at Ramath Rachel, ibid., pp. 19-40; SUKENIK= 
Sukenik, E. L.: A Jewish tomb-cave on the slope of Mt. Scopus, ébid., pp.62-73; SCE= 
The Swedish Cyprus Expedition, 1934-40; HORSFIELD = Horsfield, G. & A.: Sela-Petra, the 
Rock, of Edom and Nabatene, Quart. Dept. Antiq. Palest., 9, 1941, pp. 105-204; RosTOv- 
TZEFF = Rostovtzeff, M.: The Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World, I-III, 1941; 
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HARDING = Harding, G. L.: A Nabatean Tomb at ‘Amman, Quart. Dept. Antiq. Palest.,12, 
1946, pp.58-62.—p. A. M.= Palestine Archaeological Museum (Jerusalem). 


The funerary equipment of the ossuary tombs round Jerusalem is of special 
archaeological interest, because we are enabled by it to define the ethnic re- 
lationship of a whole series of types of pottery and lamps. Thisethnic identification 
must, of course, be defined restrictively in the sense that the types occurring in 
the tombs obviously represent the common ware which was in daily use by the 
Jews of the Herodian Period; but they do not by any means represent exclusively 
Jewish ordinary pottery of the period. The former is obvious: we have to do 
with the simple ware used in eating and drinking, cooking-pots, receptacles 
for unguents and oils, oil lamps, occasionally also glass vessels, jewellery, etc. 
The same types are repeated— apart from a few exceptions—with such regu- 
larity, that the possibility of a casual combination need not be considered. The 
second statement must indeed be proved in detail, as it is indissolubly bound- 
up with the central problem of this paper, the Hellenization of Jewry in the 
Herodian Period. The main problem is that of the development of the style, or, 
as is more suitable to the modest character of the ware studied, the problem of 
the origins of the ¢ypes, and their geographic distribution. In dealing with each 
type the following questions must be answered: (a) Can this type be derived 
from earlier local types? (b) Has it been found outside Palestine? Before, at the 
same time, or later than the corresponding local type? In which cultural area? 
Oriental, Greek, or Roman? (c) Can the type be traced also in non-Jewish tombs 
and settlements in Palestine? 


In most cases this last question cannot be answered with certainty, as the circumstances 
of the discovery were not sufficiently observed or published at the time of finding so that 
we cannot be sure now, whether the object under consideration was found in a Jewish or a 
Gentile context. In principle one may consider the general political and ethnic frame- 
work of a locality or a district (following, e. g., the relevant chapters in Schiirer, E.: 
Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, \1, 4th ed.,1907 ; thus we may regard the 
tombs in the North Cemetery of Beth Shan-Scythopolis, which belong in the main to 
the I century A. D., as Gentile—but of course we must await their full publication. 


(d) We might have to consider a type which does not occur in earlier local or 
in Hellenistic tradition; in which case we have here a new creation of the 
Herodian-Augustan Period of Palestinian or of foreign provenance. 

In studying the widely dispersed Hellenistic-Roman material outside Palestine, the 


author has felt again and again, how much we are on uncertain ground in dealing with 
questions of archaeological details regarding these periods, especially in what concerns 
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the border areas of Greek and Roman cultures. The principal difficulty is the wide- 
spread neglect of the ordinary pottery to be found, even nowadays, among excavators 
and the consequent lack of accuracy in find-reports.There are but few reports and publica- 
tions relevant to the sphere of Greek culture of this period, especially as regards the 
eastern and south-eastern border areas (Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, and Mesopotamia), 
which pay sufficient attention to the common ware especially of the Late Hellenistic 
Period, a ware poor indeed in artistic values, but very informative in many other respects. 
Special commendation, however, is due to Dragendorff, p.281 ff.; Wiegand-Zahn, p. 394 
ff.; Breccia; Waagé, F.O.: Antioch on-the-Orontes, IV, 2 (infra, n. 3); Thompson. —Thomp- 
son’s paper may be considered a model as regards the well-balanced treatment of details 
(in the catalogue) and of the general problems (in its summary). 

Before the general problem of the Hellenization of Jewry can be tackled again on a 
higher plane, it is necessary, in the opinion of the writer, to undertake various preparatory 
tasks in the archaeological sphere (to which this study might also be considered a 
contribution): as such we may mention a study of the Palestinian funerary structures 
(Jewish and Gentile) in the Hellenistic and Roman Periods within the framework of the 
Hellenistic-Roman culture as a whole; a study of the Jewish ossuaries (from the point 
of view of decoration and epigraphy) in their Hellenistic connection. No less important 
would be a study of the common ceramic (and other) comparative material in the Late 
Hellenistic and Early Roman Imperial Periods, from Greece, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, 
Syria (still insufficiently known in spite of the Antioch publication),* Palestine, Egypt 
(Alexandria), North Africa, and Hellenistic Italy. Although many special reports have 
been published, we still lack comprehensive surveys. Only after the completion of such 
surveys— which, however, should not be just catalogues of material—will it be possible 
to discuss the innumerable archaeological points of detail in their historical framework. 
Eventually we might be able to distribute the archaeological material from Palestine within 
the following periods: the Ptolemaic, Seleucid, Hasmonean, Herodian, and Roman, 
partly overlapping each other. 


* The following books and papers should be mentioned in particular from among the vast literature 
dealing with comparable tomb structures in the border area of Greek and Oriental culture in the 
Hellenistic Period: Thiersch, H.: Zwei antike Grabanlagen bei Alexandria, 1904; Schreiber, Th.: Die 
Nekropole von Kom-esch-Schukafa (in Expedition E. Sieglin, I), 1908; Pagenstecher, R.: Nekropolis, 
1919; Dalman,G.: Orte und Wege Jesu, 3rd ed., 1924, p. 387 ff.; Watzinger,C.: Denkmaler Palastinas, Il, 
1935, p. 17 ff.; Galling, K.: Die Nekropole von Jerusalem, Palast. Jahrb., 32,1936, pp. 73-101; id.: 
Biblisches Reallexikon, 1937, s.v. Grab; Noshy, S.: The Arts in Ptolemaic Egypt, 1937, p.16 ff. 

? The inscriptions have been collected up to 1920 by Klein, S.: Judisch-Palastinisches Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum, 1920; later ones are dispersed in many reports. The basic study of S. Krauss: La double 
inhumation chez les Juifs, Revue Etud. Juives, 97,1934, p.1 ff., elucidates the fact of double burial by 
a study of the relevant literary sources, but so far no proper interpretation has been given on the 
religious-historical plan of this burial-custom which is alien to Jewish tradition. 

% Antioch on-the-Orontes, 1-IV, 1934-48, especially IV, 1,0n pottery and lamps, by F.O.Waagé & H. 
Comfort. Compare, however, the general remarks by Rostovtzeff, III, p. 1350, and by Waagé, op. cit., 
IV, 1, p. 2, regarding the comparative scarcity of studied material from Syria and the ‘paucity of 
exact chronological data’ at Antioch. 
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In order to understand the stage of Herodian pottery in the general develop- 
ment of style, we must never forget that the development of Hellenistic art (in- 
cluding arts and crafts and common pottery ware) had come practically to an 
end at the beginning of the Herodian Period; indeed the influence of Roman 
culture (which, on the other hand, is at that early date, still strongly influenced 
by Graeco-Hellenistic culture) has been felt more and more in Palestine in the 
Herodian Period. 

In the following pages we shall discuss —~in their relation to Hellenistic and 
Early Imperial Roman pottery—only such types of pottery vessels and lamps 
as are common in ossuary tombs, viz.: the cooking-pot, the spindle-bottle, the 
piriform bottle types, the aryballos and the globular juglet, the ‘alabastron’, and 
the main types of lamps. 

The cooking-pot. Of the various types occurring in tombs with ossuaries we 
shall discuss here two only: A—a closed type, with a more or less protruding 
belly, rounded base, and low neck with two handles (P1.7 D);* B—a rarer, open 
type of semi-globular shape, with very wide, collar-shaped rim, a sharp and 
narrow shoulder and two handles (P1.7 E).° Both types have the reddish-brown, 
hard-baked ware, which is peculiar to cooking-pots since early times, and the 
shallow ribbing of the body.* The two types seem to have been complementary 
regarding their use, A being a closed type, and B an open type.’ 

Type A. It is obvious at once that the shape of a vessel which is defined to such 
an extent by utilitarian requirements, must have points in common with cook- 
ing-pots of earlier as well as of later periods.” We may thus trace back this type 
through the Jron Age into the Late Bronze Age.’ Undoubtedly the Hellenistic 
variant is different from that of the Late Iron Age, just as the latter differs from 
the Early Iron and Bronze Age types; the development is marked mainly by a 


* Maisler-Stekelis, Pl. IV, 8 (our Pl. 7 D), now P. A.M., Inv. No. 31. 344; Sukenik, Kedem I1,1945, Pl. 

III, 1, left. 5 Sukenik, p. 70, fig. 8, left, below (our Pl. 7 E), now P.A.M., Inv. No. 32. 2838. 

® We may mention in addition a type of jug, closely related as regards fabric, ribbing, and use: 

e. g. Sukenik, p. 70, fig. 8, below, centre. 

7 A closed and an open type of cooking-pot exist already side by side in the Iron Age, cf. infra, 

p. 129 (closed type) and n.11 (open type). 

® The round base,common since the Late Bronze Age, is made necessary by cooking over an open 

hearth: for such a hearth of Hellenistic type see e. g. Thompson, p. 420, fig. 108 (Hellenistic cooking- 
¢ stand with pot, from the Athenian Agora). 

® For the earlier types cf. Albright: Te// Beit Mirsim, 1, §§ 55, 109, and Pls. 35: 6, 8-11; 55: 1, 3,6, 8, 

10-12; 56: 4-8,12-17; Grant, E. & Wright, G. E.: Ain Shems Excavations, V,1939, p. 138 (with refer- 

ences); cf. also the rim sections in Grant, E.: Ain Shems Excavations, II, 1932, Pl. XXXVII. 
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change in the proportions of the vessel, but the important point is that the 
development is a gradual one and, what is still more significant, type A shows 
no elements of form which are specifically Hellenistic. 


We may point out the remarkable similarity of Late Iron Age cooking-pots from 
Tell Beit Mirsim (specimens quoted, op. cit., supra, n.9.: ‘after the end of the seventh century’) 
with the Hellenistic ones from Beth-Zur (Sellers, p. 44, pl. X:4, 6, 8—~end of II century 
B.C.). The deep form of these pots is quite different from those found in the ossuary- 
tombs ; the latter have a flattened base and more pronounced bulge, obviously influenced 
by the open cooking-pot type (cf. infra, n. 11). 


The only (albeit remarkable) innovation is the ribbing of the body of the vessel; 
but this is a matter concerning the ware, and not the shape. Outside Palestine 
there is no certain evidence for the existence of this type. 


We should —provisionally—date the technique of ribbing generally not earlier than 
the second half of the II century B.c., because of the ribbed cooking-pots of Beth-Zur 
(Sellers, p.44, Pl.X:1,2,4,6,8). According to Sellers, p.13, this site remained settled 
till ca. 100 B.c.; cf. also Albright, TBM I, § 109 (end), ‘on the evidence of Beth-Zur 
and Samaria’. As regards Samaria, cf. Reisner, I, p.321 (under No. IV: 1 a), II, pl. 28a: 
‘exclusively Hellenistic, II or I century B.c.’—We may add that the formerly axiomatic 
statement ‘ribbed ware cannot be pre-Byzantine’, although out-moded since about twenty 
years, cannot be as yet regarded as entirely extinct in scientific publications. The origin 
of this important invention is still obscure. Greece seems quite beyond the question, cf. 
in this connection the Agora material ap. Thompson. Dr. I. Ben-Dor, of the Israel Dept. of 
Antiquities, drew my attention to the fact that in the course of his work at Minturno, 
a town on the Via Appia, he had noted the complete absence of ribbed pottery (the 
relevant volume of the Minturno publication has not been published so far); for the mid- 
III century B.c. pottery from the site, cf. Agnes Kirsopp Lake, Campana Supellex, Boll. 
Assoc. Int. Studi Mediterranei, 5, 1934-35, pp.97-114; thus Italy seems to be excluded too. 
Probably the ribbing is a Syro-Palestinian invention; but on closer enquiry one should 
also consider Mesopotamia and Egypt. 

The deep, elongated type, as it appears at Beth-Zur, has been found, however, in a 
few examples, in the Athenian Agora, see Thompson, p. 390, fig. 77: D70. These vases 
are dated to the middle of the II century B.c. (Thompson, p.370); they are therefore 
roughly contemporary with those of Beth-Zur. They are unribbed: this, and their differ- 
ence in shape from type A of the ossuary-tombs considerably diminish the value of this 
parallel for our purposes. 


It should also be noted that it was this type (and not type B) which persists, 
without any essential changes, throughout the Imperial Roman, *° Byzantine 





10 E. g. the (as yet unpublished) Roman tombs from the North Cemetery of Beth Shan-Scythopolis, 
dated roughly to the first half of the I century A.D. 
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and Arab Periods. The conclusion to be drawn from this is evident: type A be- 
longs to the tradition of the Canaanite-Israelite cooking-pot. The form it assumes 
in the Late Hellenistic-Herodian Period is only one phase in the steady evolution 
of this type, an evolution which we may follow through from the Bronze Age 
to the Arab Period. The question whether this type occurs also outside the Jewish 
sphere, may be answered in the positive with considerable probability on 
general grounds; but as far as we can see, there is no clear evidence for the 
ethnic evaluation of the specimens of this type found at Beth-Zur and at Samaria. 

Type B is quite different as to form from type A.The sharp, well-defined shape 
reminds us at once of metal vessels. One detail, indeed, shows that this type 
copies a metal prototype in clay: the rim-piece seems as if attached to the shoul- 
der. We can see this from the thin bulge in the centre of the shoulder — obvi- 
ously in imitation of the rim of a metal vessel, made separately, and welded or 
rivetted to the shoulder. This technical observation does not suffice to determine 
the type; there are, however, two further considerations in addition to this tech- 
nical point: (i) the use of this vessel; its shape fulfils all the requirements for 
a kettle: considerable capacity, yet easy to manage; a form three quarters open, 
one quarter closed; a reasonably high rim; (ii) the aesthetic element: the fine 
semi-globular shape, the sharp onset of the shoulder, the narrow, unmoulded 
rim—all these fundamentally stereometric forms go to satisfy the requirements 
of basic, but by no means primitive, aesthetics. 

If we come to consider the history of this type, we note that as regards tech- 
nique and use it belongs to an old tradition, which we may trace back step by 
step to the Late Bronze Age, as is the case with type A.’’ Their purpose as cook- 
ing-kettles enables us to see the underlying unity in the examples of this type 
including its Herodian representative; another link is the obvious dependence 
of a great number of Bronze Age to Hellenistic cooking-kettles’” on metal 
prototypes as regards their sharp outline. These two common features, however, 
are of so general a nature that they do not allow us to derive type B from the 
local tradition. Aesthetic considerations, depending on form only, (largely 
independent of technique and utilitarian purpose), are decidedly against the 








1! For the Hellenistic Period see Reisner I, p. 291, fig. 168: types 9,10, especially 12; Sellers, p. 46, 
Pl. XI: 5. For the Late Iron Age, cf. Albright, TBM I, § 109 and Pls. 35: 1-5; 55: 2,4,5,7,9; 56: 1- 
3, 9-11; Grant & Wright, Ain Shems, V, p. 135. For the Late Bronze Age see e.g. Albright, TBM 
I,§55 and Pl. 47: 11 (without handles); Bliss-Macalister, Pl. 33: 2-4. 

13 Several of the examples quoted in the preceding note. The nearest to our specimen is the Hellenistic 
kettle, Reisner, I, p. 291, fig. 168: 12a. 
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assumption of such a link with earlier local pottery. The fact that type B 
has been found (as far as we can see) in ossuary-tombs only, confirms the 
conclusion we have derived from aesthetic observation, viz. that this is a Late 
Hellenistic type, independent to a great extent of local ceramic tradition. 
Parallels or prototypes in metal,’* enabling us to trace the origin of this type, 
have not been found.’* The influence of Hellenistic metal vessels, whether de- 
rived from Syria, or Greece, or Italy, can be assumed in principle, without, 
however, enabling us to trace a more detailed origin. The surprising fact that 
just this Hellenistic type has been found, to the best of our knowledge, in Jewish 
ossuary-tombs only, can be no more than the result of a freakish chance in 
preservation. 

Unlike type A, which can be proved to have survived from the Late Bronze 
Age to the Arab Period, the Hellenistic type B played only a perfunctory role 
in Late Hellenistic-Herodian times. 

We may point out, that types A and B appear simultaneously in an (as yet unpublished) 
tomb in the Kidron Valley which, of course, need not imply that they are typologically 
synchronous. 

The spindle-bottle (or fusiform unguentarium).’* (P1.7C).*® We cannot here 
make the attempt to divide this type into its variants: there exist painted and 
unpainted vases; there are considerable differences in size and shape (bulgy and 
slim vessels); there is also much variety in the ware. However, all these classes 
have a common basic shape: an ovoid to globular body with a long, tubular 
neck and a correspondingly high foot. The peculiar form is undoubtedly de- 
signed for use as balsamarium: the long and narrow neck reduces to a large 
extent the entry of air and in consequence prevents a quick evaporation of the 
contents of the vessel; at the same time it makes it possible to pour out the 
liquid drop by drop when necessary. Finds in city ruins’ prove that this type 








18 For obvious reasons (e. g. corrosion, or use till completely worn out) comparatively few ancient 
metal vessels have survived. 

14 We may compare (besides the pot quoted in note 12, supra) a cooking-pot from the Athenian 
Agora (Thompson, p. 367, fig. 51: C 70—‘beginning of II century B.C.’) and a kettle (/ebes) also 
found there, which obviously imitates a metal vessel (Thompson, p. 318, fig. 4: A25—‘ca 300 B.C.’). 
15 The second term to be found in Thompson, p. 472. D.B. Harden: Roman Glass from Karanis, 
1936, p. 265, prefers the term ‘toilet-bottle’, ‘for the Latin word unguentarium' in this particular 
sense ‘seems to be of comparatively modern invention’. 

6 E. g. Sukenik, p. 70, fig. 8, upper row, second vase on the right (our Pl. 7C; now P.A.M., Inv. No. 
32. 2830); Maisler-Stekelis, p. 12, Pls. II: 6 (left) and IV: 7, now P.A.M., Inv. No. 31. 341. 

7 Cf. Thompson, p. 472; Mrs. B. Homann-Wedeking: A Kiln Site at Knossos. Ann. Brit. School 
Athens, 45,1950, p.183 and Pl. 14: C, D; Reisner, I, p. 301 f.: types 12-14.Cf. also the following notes, 
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served not only for funerary purposes but also for domestic use. This type of 
bottle has been found in Palestine not only in Jerusalem but also in a whole 
series of Hellenized cities and in some tombs which are quite likely non-Jewish, 
e.g. in the towns of the Shephelah,** in Ascalon,’* Beth-Zur,”° Tell en-Nasbeh,”’ 
Samaria,”” Megiddo,** Beth Yerah (Kh. Kerak),** ‘Atlit,”* and Petra.*® 

In the present state of our knowledge we are able to ascertain in only two 
cases how far this type did go back in Palestine. If the date 100 B.C. is accepted 
for the end of the settlement at Beth-Zur,”’ it would furnish a terminus ante quem 
(if not ad quem) for the bottles found there, which cannot have been made long 
before the end of the settlement. 


The important Hellenistic material from Samaria must await the publication of Vol. III 
of Crowfoot’s campaign.—The provisional dating by W. F. Badé of the Hellenistic de- 
posit in tomb 3 of Tell en-Nasbeh (cf. supra, n. 21) to the age of Ptolemy II Philadelphos 
(285-246 B.c.) ‘between 275 and 250’ is admittedly without foundation. 


Tomb L/24 of the South-Eastern necropolis at ‘Atlit, containing five spindle- 
bottles, can be dated to the first half of the II century B.c. by the find of a lamp 
of grey clay, pressed in the mould and decorated in relief. So far the spindle- 
bottle cannot be traced further back in Palestine. 


Johns, p.98 with fig.83, Pl.XXXIV:907 (P.A.M., Inv. No. 32.907). The clay lamp, 
which shows two Cupids holding a mask of Dionysos, is not Palestinian. Other imported 
lamps of this type were found at Samaria (Reisner, I, p. 320, fig. 192: type 19 a=P.A.M., 
Inv. No. 33.2219), Gezer (Macalister: Gezer, III, Pl. CLXXXIII:22), in the Shephelah 
(Bliss-Macalister, Pl. 62:19). This type, which represents the products of one single work- 
shop, occurs at Delos in a series of examples (Déonna, W.: Les lampes antiques de Délos. 
Bull. Corr. Hell., 32, 1908, fig. 11 f. on Pl. facing p. 146); this fact, however, does not 
suffice for a certain localisation of this lamp-type at Delos. According to Déonna 
it belongs to the early mould-made lamps, which, according to Déonna and Broneer 
(p.7), begin ca. 200 B.c. The lamps of this type must have been made, therefore, all in 





18 Bliss-Macalister, Pls. 22 (lower row, second and third vase on the left), 60: 6-11. 

19 Some unpublished specimens in the P. A.M. 20 Sellers, p. 44, Pl. X: 12,14, 16 (P.A.M., 
Inv. Nos. 31.57; 31.102; 31. 56), and p. 47, fig. 39 (three bottles). 21 Badé, W. F.: Some Tombs 
of Tell en-Nasbeh, Palest. Inst. Publ., 2, Berkeley, 1931, Pl. XIII: 7 (P. A. M., Inv. No. I. 4768). 

22 Reisner, I, p. 301, fig.178: types 12-14; II, Pl. 67. Several specimens from the later campaigns, 
now partly in the P. A.M., are still awaiting publication by the excavators. 

"3 Guy, P.L.O. & Engberg, R. M.: Megiddo Tombs (Orient. Inst. Publ. XX XIII),1938, Pls. 41: 31; 141: 12. 
*4 In the excavations directed by P. L.O. Guy in 1950 was found a considerable number of spindle- 
bottles ; for their closer dating within the Hellenistic Period we must await the excavation report. 
8 Johns, p. 98 (Tomb L / 24a-IV), fig. 82 and Pl. XXXIV.The five spindle-bottles found in the tomb 
are now in the P.A.M. © Horsfield, Pls. IX: 33, XIV: 70. 27 Recently Albright, W. F.: 
The Archaeology of Palestine, 1949, p.153 f. (mainly on the evidence of coins). Cf. supra, p.129. 
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the first half of the II century B.c. Further research will surely enable us to fix date and 
origin of the type more closely. As regards the close trade relations between Delos and 
the Syrian coast which, of course, includes Palestine, see in general Rostovtzeff, II, p.702, 
and passim; id., in Cambridge Ancient History, VIII, 1930, p.643; cf. also Broneer, p. 64 f. 


Abroad, however, things are quite different, for the type is well known outside 
Palestine. We can follow it uninterruptedly from the beginning of Hellenism 
at the end of the IV century B.c. until the I century A.D. 


Thompson points out some precursors, in the late VI century B.c., e.g. from Rhodes 
(p.474, with note 1); in our opinion, however, the evidential value of such single speci- 
mens is very small as regards the general picture of the development, cf. infra, p. 139. 
Samples of this type are dispersed over the whole Hellenistic world, and later, 
in the Western and Eastern parts of the Early Roman Empire. We shall now 
endeavour to follow up the distribution and dating of the spindle-bottle in the 
sphere of Hellenistic culture and in the early times of the Roman Empire, with- 
out, however, aiming here at completeness of documentation. Rhodes is repre- 
sented by a few bottles of this type, which may be dated to the last third of the 
IV century B.c. by the late red-figured vases found in the two tombs concerned.”* 
Of course, the type can be traced in Cyprus, where a whole series has been found 
in the tombs of Kountoura Trachonia and Marion. They all seem to belong 
rather to the Early than to the Late Hellenistic Period. The bottles from two 
tombs at Marion are certainly early Hellenistic, as they were found together 
with late Attic black-glazed vessels.** A series of bottles from the Nile Delta 
belongs to the end of the IV century B.c. Among them there is one tomb-group 
of special interest. It includes Early Hellenistic black-glazed vases most of which 
are apparently of Attic origin (as well as a fine pottery figurine of a draped 
female). Two vases of this group are, however, markedly non-Attic; one of these 
is a bulgy spindle-shaped bottle, covered with paint.*° We should add to these 


*® Clara Rhodos, \1, 1932: Jacopi,G.: La Necropoli di Pontamo (Calchi),Tomb 12: p. 147, fig. 27, No. 
13927 (second row, second vase to right): the bottle is covered with black wash, the belly bulges 
out strongly; Tomb 19: p. 157, fig. 40, No. 13963/3 (upper row, centre and right): brown wash, 
strongly bulging vessels. 

29 SCE, Vol. 1, Pls. LX XIX, 5 (Kountoura Trachonia,Tomb 12), LX XIV, 6 and CXL, 12 (Kountoura 
Trachonia,Tomb 14); Vol. II, Pls. XX XVIII, 2 and CXLVI,11 (Marion,Tomb 9), LX VII, 1 (Marion, 
Tomb 60), LX VII, 2 and CXLVI, 8, 9 (Marion, Tomb 61). Tombs 60 and 61 are dated to the earliest 
Hellenistic Period by the late black-glazed Attic pottery. 

3° Rostovezeff, I, Pl. XX and p.162: classification and dating of the vases by Sir John Beazley. As 
Rostovtzeff points out, the find illustrates the trade relations between Athens and Alexandria in 
the Early Hellenistic Period. 
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some spindle-bottles found in the necropolis of one of the cities of the Fayyum, 
belonging apparently to the III or II century B.c. 


Grenfell, B. P., Hunt, A.S., & Hogarth, D. G.: Faydm Towns, 1900, pp. 55 f. and 
Pl. X b: Nos. 6,11, 12,18, 24 (all from the same tomb, see pp. 57, 59). Hogarth classifies 
the find as belonging to the ‘intermediate class’ (2)=‘later Ptolemaic and early Roman’, 
not to class (1)=c. 250-150 B.c., as P. N. Ure, although quoting erroneously (Black 
Glaze Pottery from Rhitsona in Boeotia, 1913, p. 22, note 2), is justified in assuming on 
grounds of style. The late dating of the excavators cannot be maintained (a) because 
the shapes of the vessels seem to belong rather to the III-II than to the II-I centuries 
B.C., and certainly not to the Augustan period, (b) because the complete Rhodian amphora 
found in one of the tombs of the ‘intermediate class’ is stamped on each handle "Eni 
Navoavia | Mixd6ov AaAtou and belongs certainly to the III century B.c., cf. Virginia 
Grace, Hesperia, 3,1934, p.221, Nos., 19, 21 f. (the maker Mikythos precedes 220 B.c.), 
p. 224, No. 36 f. (the eponymos Pausanias I belongs to the III century B.c.). We are as 
yet unable to determine the dates of two more stamped amphoras of the same tomb- 
group. In dating these handles I have profited by the advice of Mr. J. Landau, Israel 
Department of Antiquities. 


A class of vessels decorated in colour brings us to the times in which the 
spindle-bottle originated; the class can be traced in Egypt, in the Pontic region, 
and at Athens. This ware is characterized by leaf-ornaments and simple geo- 
metric motifs, which are partly added in thick white paint and clay, and partly 
incised ; the remainder of the surface is black-glazed in the old classical tradition. 
The same technical pecularities belong to the pottery of the “West slope ware’, 
so-called after the first great finds of this ware on the western slope of the 
Acropolis at Athens.** This kind of pottery was first made at Athens in the 
second half of the IV century B.C. ; its wide distribution is proof of its popularity, 
and in every country to which the ‘West slope ware’ was imported from Attica, 
local imitations were produced, apparently within a very short time. Thus the 
decoration of the earliest spindle-bottles (but not the shape) belongs to the 
tradition of the early Hellenistic “West-slope ware’. A white-painted spindle- 
bottle was excavated in a tomb of the Chatby necropolis at Alexandria; the 
tomb-contents of this necropolis must be dated as a whole to the last third of 
the IV century B.c.*” More specimens of this class have been found in the 


5! For the ‘West slope ware’ and its technique, cf. Watzinger, C.: Vasenfunde aus Athen, Athenische 
Mitt., 26,1901, pp. 67-102 (basic); id.: Holzsarkophage aus der Zeit Alexanders des Grossen, 1905, p. 9; 
Thompson, pp. 438-447 (a suggestive summary in connection with the finds of Hellenistic pottery 
in the Agora at Athens). 

3? Breccia, p. 48, fig. 35.—For the dating of the necropolis of Chatby, see ibid., pp. X and 190 f.; 
Thompson, p. 315: last quarter of IV century to the beginning of the III century B.C. 
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Pontus region; as is well known, this region had particularly close trading rela- 
tions with Athens. 


One was found at Panticapaeum, the ancient colony of Miletos at the eastern point 
of the Tauric Chersonnese, later the capital of the Bosporan Kingdom (to-day Kertch, 
Crimea). The vase was in the possession of the Staatliche Museen at Berlin and has been 
published by Rostovizeff, I, Pl. LX VII, p.583, who considered it imported from Attica; 
this, however, requires further research. —Two more came from Olbia on the Black Sea, 
NW of the Crimea, cf. W. Pharmakowsky, Archdol. Anzeiger, Jahrb. Deutsch. Archdol. 
Inst., 26, 1911, col. 226 f. with fig. 34 (for description, cf. an amphora of the same 
technique, /did., No. 6, fig. 33). 


As in Egypt we can trace back the existence of the plain spindle-bottle in 
Athens to the end of the IV century B.c. The eleven bottles, found in the excava- 
tions of the Athenian Agora, cover a period of about two hundred years, begin- 
ning, as we have seen, at the end of the IV century.** Further examples of this 


type occur at Mykalessos (now Rhitsona) in Boeotia and belong to the III 
century B.C. 


Ure, P. N.: Black Glaze Pottery from Rhitsona in Boeotia, 1913, Pl. XVIII, 1 and 6 
(Tomb 66), and p.22 with important references. The bottles are very slim and partly 
painted withwhite stripes ; they are dated by the excavator, from their context, to the middle 
or the first half of the III century B.c.—Ure points out in a note, that ‘thousands’ of 
such bottles were found at the Kabirion, apparently the one near the Boeotic Thebes, 
‘stellenweise auch in tieferen Fundschichten’ (Winnefeld). I have unfortunately been 
unable to verify this important statement. 


A silver spindle-bottle dating to the III century B.c. has also been found in 


Boeotia.** The Greek Islands are represented by finds from Aegina, Samos and 
Thera. 


Agcina: G. Welter, Archaol. Anzeiger, Jahrb. Deutsch. Archdol. Inst., 46,1931,col.274 ff, 
fig. 34, cf. also Thompson, p. 473, note 2. The vessels were found in a tomb-chamber 
of the ancient necropolis of Aegina, which is probably dated by a small inscription in 
Hellenistic cursive to 144-133 B.c.—sAMOs: Technau, W.: Griechische Keramik im 
Samischen Heraion. Athenische Mitt., 53, 1928, p.47 f., with fig. 36:11 (‘Hellenistic’). — 
THERA: Dragendorff, fig. 137: 480 a-c, and p. 283 f.; the dating ‘Late Hellenistic’ follows, 
according to Dragendorff, with probability from the site of the find, cf., 1. c., p.270f. 


33 Thompson, pp. 326 (fig. 9: A64), 335 (fig. 15: B6, 7), 342 (fig. 22: B44), 368 (C76), 391 (D78), 
418 (A138). Summary of the type on pp. 472-474 with valuable remarks and important references 
to additional finds of the same type. 

34 At Berlin(?). Pernice, A.: Zum Hildesheimer Silberschatz. Archaol. Anzeiger, Jahrb. Deutsch. Archaol. 
Inst., 14,1899, col. 129, figs. 11-13; C. Watzinger, Athenische Mitteil., 26,1901, p. 99 (6). 
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From Crete a few specimens of the II century B.C. are known,** and from Asia 
Minor samples from Priene, Pergamon, Old Smyrna, and Tarsus. 


PrigNe: Zahn, in Wiegand-Zahn, p. 426 f. with fig. 544: 2(No. 105: possibly unpaint- 
ed) and 6 (No. 102: painted with stripes), and No. 106 (fragment: covered with black 
wash). ‘III-II century B.c.’—PERGAMON: P. Jacobsthal, Athenische Mitt., 33, 1908, p. 430, 
Pl. XXVI, 1. The bottle, which has only a short stem and is painted with three white 
stripes, was found in the tumulus-tomb II near Pergamon, the contents of which are as- 
signed to the early times of the Pergamene Kingdom, i.e. the late III or early II century B.c. 
Of special interest in the funerary equipment are a drachme of Alexander the Great, which 
furnishes the terminus post quem of the contents of this tomb, and a golden crown of 
oak leaves, (/.c., Pl. XXV, 1), which shows that the deceased was a highly-placed per- 
sonage, as golden crowns are the mark of public, as distinguished from private mourning 
(simple crowns, /. ¢., Pl. XX VI, 2); cf. an honorary decree from Priene of 100 B.c., pub- 
lished by Jacobsthal in Inschriften von Pergamon, p.99, 12. In our connection this fact is 
of some importance, as it shows that in the Gentile-Hellenistic sphere the simple clay 
spindle-bottle was by no means confined to the lower classes, as one could assume ex 
silentio. The same is true as regards the ‘Roman Tomb’ at Priene, mentioned further on. 
— OLD SMYRNA: mentioned in thep aper quoted supra, note 17, p. 183, note 16 b: ‘J.Cook 
tells me that others were found at Old Smyrna.’—Tarsus: Frances Follin Jones, in Hetty 
Goldman: Excavations at Gézli Kule, Tarsus, 1, Plates, fig. 135: 234 ff.; text, p.171 f.: 


‘unguentaria are found in all the Hellenistic levels.’*™ 


To the later period of the spindle-bottle, the I century B.c., including the 
age of Augustus, belong some specimens outside Palestine, which are of par- 
ticular interest, because they are contemporary with the bottles from the ossuary- 
tombs. Thompson mentions the finds of bulgy spindle-bottles in tombs of the 
late Roman Republican period at Corinth (re-settled 44 B.c.). 

Thompson, p.473. Corinth was destroyed by Mummius (146 B.c.) and refounded 
in 44 B.c. by Julius Caesar as a Roman Colony, Colonia Laus Julia Corinthus. The bottles 


under reference are unfortunately as yet unpublished, so that we cannot draw a comparison 
with the globular type of spindle-bottles found in the roughly contemporary ossuary-tombs. 


The type occurs also in Italy.** The very slim spindle-bottle, excavated in the 
Roman fort at Haltern in Germany (Westfalia), obviously a degenerated 
provincial variant of the type, belongs to the Augustan period.*’ At that time 
the type seems to have been dying out. 


8° B. Homann -Wedeking, /oc. cit. (supra, n. 17): C (of grey clay), D (necks of three; note that on one of 
the neck fragments a bottle of the same type is painted in poor white paint): dating based on the 
kiln-context. 36 Reference to this publication will be made later. 

% For references see Dragendorff, p. 283 f. 37 Loeschcke, p. 201 f., Pl. XI: type 30. The 
find is of importance because the existence of the fort can be dated to the years 11 B.C.—16 A.D. 
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We may, of course, assume a continuation of this type till about the middle of the 
I century A.D. and even later; cf. Dragendorff’s valuable reference (p.284) to the con- 
temporary glass vessels of the same shape at Pompeii, i.e. in post-Augustan times. 

The evidence, however deficient, set out above suffices in our opinion entirely 
to prove that the spindle-bottle was created at the beginning of the Hellenistic 
Period, and that it continued to be produced throughout the whole of this period 
down to the age of Augustus at least. It is therefore a purely Hellenistic type, 
whether more of the Hellenic variant, or more of the Oriental. This type was 
later on taken over by the Romans and distributed far beyond the Mediterranean 
area into the Black Sea region and Germania. The problem of the origin of the 
type cannot, in our opinion, as yet be solved with certainty. Having been a 
subject of Sir John Myres’ researches, it has been recently dealt with again by 
H. A. Thompson.** He returns to the view of Myres which, however, Myres 
had failed to elaborate, that the country of origin of the spindle-bottle was Syria. 

Thompson starts with the following assumption (p.472): ‘Although specimens have 
been found in all parts of the Mediterranean region, the uniformity of fabric points to 
a single place of origin’. This assumption is certainly only true in part. The quality differs 
considerably; the various styles of painting cannot be explained without assuming dif- 
ferent workshops; we must also take into account the wide stretch in time (over 300 
years) of this type. This problem can be solved only by a petrographical examination of 
fragments found at the various sites. We may point to one instructive case: Loeschcke, 
p. 202 (speaking of spindle- and piriform bottles): ‘Der Mittelmeerkultur entstammen 
zweifellos die Formen, doch halte ich die wenigsten der in Germanien gefundenen 
Exemplare fiir Importstiicke, da sich die Halterner Fragmente nicht von den in Xanten 
fabrizierten Lampen trennen lassen.’ We cannot refuse to the Mediterranean countries, 
with their much more developed pottery traditions, what we allow to Germany. 


Thompson furthermore assumes that it was exported as a container together with 
its contents, i.e. unguents ; these must have been used, inter alia, in connection 
with the laying out of corpses. Furthermore, a manifold tradition points to 
Syria as the country of production of such unguents. The archaeological finds 
do not support this hypothesis, however attractive in itself. What we know of 
Syrian pottery, far too little of which has been published so far, allows us to 
conclude that this bottle was only very rarely found there.** Palestine, with its 
not inconsiderable number of spindle-bottles, would seem much more likely to 





88 Myres, J. L.: Handbook of the Cesnola Collection of Antiquities from Cyprus, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, 1914, p. 120, No. 994 (with wrong dating).—Thompson, pp. 472-474. 

8 Cf. e.g. Contenau, G.: La civilization phénicienne, 1928 and 1939, p. 278, fig. 110: to the right 
(‘Vases funéraires’).—Cf., however, our remarks on pp. 127, 138. 
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have been the country of origin of this type; the traditional sources, which, of 
course, included Palestine within Syria, could be fitted in without much difficulty. 
Yet, as we have seen, the type cannot so far be traced back beyond the II cen- 
tury B.C. As far as we can judge, Asia Minor, including the eastern islands of 
the Aegean, does not show particularly numerous spindle-bottles. In Greece, 
including the western islands (and Athens in particular) spindle-bottles of an 
early date have been found, but Greece can hardly be considered seriously as an 
exporter of unguents to the East. We have noted that the ornament of the best 
early spindle-bottles apparently originated under the influence of the Attic ‘West 
slope ware’, while its form seems to have been created in the Hellenized Orient. 
There is nothing astonishing in the appearance of the Early Hellenistic white- 
painted bottle in the Kingdom of the Bosporus (Panticapaeum and Olbia), 
considering its close trading relations with Athens (and also Ptolemaic Egypt). 
For trade relations of the Bosporan Kingdom with Athens and Alexandria, see in 
general Rostovtzeff, I, p.108 f: he assumes, evidently with good reason, that the local 
imitations of imported Greek pottery began very early; éd., Cambridge Ancient History, 
VIII, 1930, p. 561 ff., esp. p.579 f. 
Here the West was certainly the giving part. The finds of spindle-bottles (mostly 
of Early Hellenistic date) at Rhodes and Cyprus *° are comparatively rare, con- 
sidering the extent of the excavations there; this seems to exclude both places 
as countries of origin of this type of pottery; the few such bottles found there 
resemble apparently those from the Nile Delta. Thus Egypt (i.e., Alexandria) 
remains almost the sole possibility as country of origin of this type.Here bottles 
decorated probably under the influence of the Attic style, as well as undecorat- 
ed bottles, appear in Early Hellenistic times in no inconsiderable numbers. 
Egypt is, together with Syria, also well known as a country exporting unguents. 
The material is not so rare as is assumed by Thompson. We may add the general 
consideration that in countries with a remarkably high artistic culture, as Greece and 
Egypt, relatively plain utilitarian pottery is held in such contempt—sometimes to this 


day—that it does not even reach the antiquaries’ shops, let alone museums or publica- 
tions, cf. also supra, p.127. 


If we consider the archaeological finds as a whole, we obtain the following 
picture, which —as we must state explicitly —is as yet of a hypothetical charac 








*° This we see by perusing the Clara Rhodos series and the volumes of the Swedish Cyprus 
Expedition. The comparatively few spindle-bottles published in these reports are quoted in notes 
28, 29 supra. 
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ter: the spindle-bottle originated in Alexandria, under the influence of the Attic 
decorative style. The shape was at once taken over by Athens. From Alexandria 
and from Athens the type spread simultaneously, and quickly reached the wide 
areas of the Hellenic or Hellenized world; in view of the extraordinary intensity 
of contemporary trade there is nothing to astonish us therein. As we have seen, 
this type of bottle is found, from Early Hellenistic times, in Boeotia, Rhodes, 
Cyprus, and in the Pontic region. In Athens we can follow it down from the 
late IV to the I century B.C.; as regards Egypt, however, we are not yet in such 
a favourable position. Samples from the III to I century B. C. occur in Greece, 
the Greek Islands, and the cities of Asia Minor. 

We cannot state for certain when and whence this type of vase came into 
Palestine, but this does not seem to have occurred before the II century B.C.: 
spindle-bottles of the II century B. c. have been found at ‘Atlit, Beth-Zur, pos- 
sibly also at Samaria and Beth Yerzh. It seems, however, that the real popularity 
and wide distribution of this class began in the I century B.C. only. 


Our summary review of the evidence suggests therefore, contrary to Thompson, several 
centres of production and export, which, at least in part, might have existed simulta- 
neously. In any case we cannot agree with his attempt to exclude Egypt as the country of 
origin of the spindle-bottle by pointing out some precursors, e. g. at Rhodes, earlier by 
centuries: the latter vase shows only a general resemblance with our type of spindle- 
bottle, a resemblance which can be easily explained by similarities in use; cf. p.133 supra. 


In the course of the Augustan period the type slowly died out and was replaced 
by another, related shape: the piriform bottle. We may assume with confidence, 
that in the I century B.C., apparently in the main during the Herodian-Augustan 
Period, such balsamaria were exported from Palestine, although this has not so 
far been proved. 

The survey of the development of this class allows us to formulate a clear 
answer to the problem of the relation between this type of vase (which was 
especially popular in Jewish tombs) and Hellenism: vases of this class originated 
outside Palestine, and their form is entirely Hellenistic. The type was brought 
to Palestine at a relatively late stage of its development and apparently at first 
by Gentiles or by Hellenized Jews. During the I century B.c. it remained in 
domestic and funerary use by the Jews and by Gentiles; quite likely it also 
served for the export of unguents, mainly to Rome and Italy. 

(To be continued) 
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A Geological Adviser was on the estab- 
lishment of the Department of Public 
Works of the mandatory Government of 
Palestine. This appointment was held 
until 1938 by the late G.S. Blake and 
later on by S. H. Shaw. Both of these 
geologists did valuable work which is 
summarised in the Geological Maps at 
1:250,000, published in 1939 and 1947, 
and in a series of unpublished 1:100,000 
sheets. 

The Government of Israel established 
at the end of 1948 a GEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
operating in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Geology of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity; Professor L. Picard was appointed 
Director of the Institute. The main tasks 
of the Institute were laid down as follows: 
— (i) systematic large-scale geological 
survey, (ii) exploration of mineral resour- 
ces, (iii) investigation of the geology of 
underground water and advice on the 
geological aspects of water development 
schemes. 

The Institute has so far carried out 
field surveys in Galilee and the Carmel, 
the Jerusalem ‘corridor’, and the Negev. 
A variety of mineral resources have been 
investigated. Extensive research work has 
been done on underground water resour- 
ces, which permitted the drilling of a large 
number of new wells. A noteworthy 
modern development is the utilization of 
a lower underground-water horizon in the 
Coastal Plain and in WesternGalilee where 
it has been tapped for the first time. 
Whereas previously all the wells drew 
their water from the Mio-Pliocene Saqiah- 
beds, generally found at depths of 30-70 
m., the addition of the Cenomanian- 
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Turonian underground-water horizon has 
added wells giving quantities of several 
hundred m*/h from depths between 200 
and 600 m. ae 

The GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF ISRAEL held 
its foundation meeting at the Hebrew 
University on 31 December 1951. After 
the opening address, delivered by Dr. M. 
Avnimelech, the council was elected, with 
Professor L. Picard, chairman, and Drs. 
M. Avnimelech, Y. Bentor, B. Aisenstein, 
and J.Vroman as members. The Society 
has about 50 members. The meeting was 
addressed by Dr. N. Shalem on Presumed 
Climatic Changes attributed to the Near East 
during the Pleistocene. A lively discussion 
followed.—The second meeting of the 
Society, in February 1952, was addressed 
by B. Aisenstein on Engineering and Geolog- 
ical Investigations of Water-storage Projects in 
Israel. At the March meeting M.T. Kozari 
delivered a lecture On the Geology of the 
Caribbean Region. 





Whereas the winter of 1949-1950 was 
distinguished by extremely low tempera- 
tures and heavy snowfall (cf. Israel Explor. 
Journ., 1, 1950-51, pp. 122-3), the winter 
of 1950-51 will long be remembered as 
one of the most deficient in RAINFALL IN 
ISRAEL and the whole of Palestine. Begin- 
ning with the end of October, and increas- 
ingly throughout the winter, amounts 
were short of normal. The figures and 
maps published in Annual Rainfall Sum- 
mary, 1950-1951 (Israel Meteorological 
Service, Ser. B, No. 4/R. ha-Qirya, 1951) 
show that no part of the country received 
more than 75% of its average rainfall and 
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most regions less than 60%. The area of 
maximum deficiency was the NW corner 
of Lake Tiberias which had but 35% of 
its normal values. The winter of 1950- 
51 was the only one during the last twenty 
years in which rainfall amounts exceeded 
400 mm. in Upper Galilee only, except 
for a small area W and N of Jerusalem and 
for Mount Carmel. The highest amount 
recorded was that of Beit Jann in Upper 
Galilee at 920 m. altitude, viz. 623 mm., 
about 55% of the normal value. 

The following figures may illustrate 
rainfall in the various parts of the country: 


| Rainfall 1950-51 





Station “Amount fle of annual 
all ere ee 
Coastal Plain N to S$ 

Nahariya 400 56 

Haifa, Mt. Carmel 450 61 

Caesarea, Sdot Yam 285 47 

Tel Aviv, ha-Qirya 327 64 

Beer Tuvya 214 44 
Mountain Region 

Safed, Mt. Kana‘an 424 57 

‘Affule 334 72 

Jerusalem, Romema 280 45 
Jordan Valley 

Migdal 200 37 

Tiberias 211 46 
Negev 

Beersheba | 132 58 

Mashabim 87 76 





This scanty rainfall had serious conse- 
quences for the economy of the country: 
not only did cereal crops fail, but in many 
parts of the country not even seeds were 
recovered. The rainfall deficiency, further- 
more, made irrigation necessary during a 
much longer period than usual, imposing 
excessive strain both on underground 
water reserves, on agricultural economics, 
and on the electricity supply. 


1950-51 was the driest winter ever 
registered at Jerusalem, which has the 
longest rainfall record in the country, 
beginning in 1860-61 (with a doubtful 
extension to 1846-47). A nearly equally 
low amount— 280.6 mm.—was recorded 
in 1924-25, the next lowest year on record 
being 1869-70 with 318 mm. Whereas 
the 280 mm. measured in 1950-51 rep- 
resent a negative deviation from average 
of 55%, it might be worth while mention- 
ing that positive deviations in Jerusalem 
reach considerably higher values: the 
largest deviation was recorded in 1877- 
78 with 90%(1090 mm.:Old City Station), 
followed by 1873-74 with 75% (1004 
mm.: Old City), and by 1919-20 with 
69% (1018 mm.: American Colony). 

It cannot be considered exceptional 
that in an extremely dry winter like 1950- 
51 deficiencies were relatively less severe 
in the Negev, near and beyond the border 
of aridity, than in the northern part of the 
country. Furthermore, it is not surprising 
that both the beginning and end of the 
season had comparatively high amounts 
of rainfall. In October 1950 most of the 
country had more than 10 mm., with the 
area in the vicinity of Nahariya receiving 
55-81 mm. Again during the second half 
of April 1951 the North received con- 
siderable amounts, exceeding locally 100 
mm. Part of this rain fell as a cloudburst 
on the 19th near ‘Atlit on the Carmel 
shore, where within a few hours 124 mm. 
were precipitated. An altogether rare oc- 
currence was the rain which fe!l on 21 July 
1951, amounting at Haifa (Techn. Inst.) 
to 5 mm. —— 

THE IsRAEL DEPARTMENT OF ANTIQUTIES 
has undertaken a series of excavations in 
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the summer of 1952, of which only the 
most important can be listed here: Dr. 
M. Stekelis has continued the excavation 
of the cave at Kabbara (144218)* which 
was begun in 1932 by Turville Petre. The 
resulting stratification was: (a) Middle 
Aurignacian, Font-Yves points, (b) Mous- 
terian-Levalloisian to 3 m. deep. Rock 
was not reached this season and the ex- 
cavations will be resumed. 


Mr. J. Kaplan cleared a Chalcolithic tomb 
at Bené Beraq, E of Tel Aviv. The circular 
cave, 7 m. in diameter, contained many 
fragments of pottery ossuaries, stone 
bowls, a polished haematite mace-head, 
miniature ossuaries, and incense-stand 
fragments. 


At Bét Yerah (Kh. Kerak — 203235) 
Mr. P. Bar-Adon made a deep cut, 10 m. 
square, down to virgin soil at the SE ex- 
tremity of the tell. He established twenty- 
three phases, divided into four of Early 
Bronze Age I (with an apsidal house), 
five of Early Bronze I1 (brick-walls, road 
and paved drain), six of Early Bronze Age 
III, including a burnt level, three levels 
of Middle Bronze Age I (including a 
paved street, the courtyards of six houses 
etc., with the remains of a potter’s work- 
shop), Middle Bronze Age II (a tomb). 
This was followed by Persian, thus nar- 
rowing the gap on this site by over 500 
years. (Cf. Israel Explor. Journ., 1,1950-51, 
p- 250). 


Excavations at Tell et-Tabayiq (160276 
—near Rosh ha-Nigra), conducted by Mrs. 
Ruth Amiran and continued by Mrs. 





* Map references are given—in brackets — 
according to Survey of Israel maps. 


Miriam Yehiely and Mr. M. Praussnitz, 
revealed below Arab walls a sequence of 
Middle Bronze I to Early Bronze I. 

The EBA III pottery included sherds 
with irregular combing, red-slip ware, 
flat bowls, mostly burnished, afew thumb- 
indented ledge handles, a few Kh. Kerak 
sherds; the EBA I: band-slip ware. Other 
finds included a stone hand-axe and a 
bronze axe. The remains of rough stone 
walls of various periods were found 
superimposed ; there was also found what 
seems to be the remains of fortifications 
of the EBA II. 


At ‘Affule Mr. M. Dothan has continued 
to excavate the tell, laying bare levels of 
the late Chalcolithic, EBA I and II. This 
was followed bya fewEBA III (Kh.Kerak) 
sherds and EBA IV to MB II strata. The 
Middle Bronze II stratum was especially 
remarkable by its pottery ovens, the lar- 
gest of which was built with two brick 
pillars holding-up the dome. The later 
transitional level from Late Bronze to 
Early Iron Age included brick houses on 
stone foundations or courtyards, one of 
which was crossed by four flat stones 
(bases of pillars ?). These remains are 
dated by the Philistine ware found with 
them. (Cf. Israel Explor. Journ.,1,1950-51, 
p. 249.) 


A Middle Bronze Age (Hyksos) cemetery 
was excavated near Na‘an by Dr.I. Ben- 
Dor, assisted by Mr. S. Guttman. The 
12 tombs, contained typical funerary 
equipment such as two handled combed 
jars, carinated bowls, Yahudiye juglets, 
etc.; im one case a skeleton was found 
with a sword on the hip, a bowl on the 
left shoulder and a bronze axe over the 
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right shoulder. In addition there was 
found near the tombs a series of brick 
platforms 1.40 by 1.10 m. and 27 cm. 
thick, —such platforms being either offer- 
ing tables or intended to mark the tomb(?). 


At Caesarea the accidental discovery of 
a porphyry statue nearly 3 m. high led 
to an extensive excavation, directed by 
Mr. S. Yeivin, the Director of the Depart- 
ment, and later on by Mr. J. Leibovich, 
The excavators found the following se- 
quence of constructions: (a) a paved court- 
yard set within walls, bounded on the 
north-side by a stylobate carrying two 
columns between antae. The porphyry 
statue (III century A. D.) was set on 
one corner near the stylobate; opposite 
was another seated statue of white marble 
(II cent. A. D.). The court, columns and 
walls were of re-used material of the Ro- 
man Period. (b) Beyond the stylobate was 
an area paved with mosaics; a Greek 
inscription described the erection of ‘the 
apse,with the wall and the staircase’ by the 
head of the city under Fl. Entolios, a 
hitherto unknown governor of Palestine. 
(c) This inscription faced a monumental 
staircase of ten steps, leading to another 
long room paved with mosaics. The whole 
is obviously a Byzantine civic construc- 
tion, adorned with, and partly also con- 
structed of, earlier Roman materials. 


At ‘Evron(159 265)near Nahariya Messrs. 
M. Avi-Yonah, P. Kahane and J. Landau 
excavated a Byzantine fifth-century basil- 
ica, consisting of an open atrium, a nave 
and aisles, with three additional rooms 
(a diakonikon, a baptistery—~ with the 
remains of a fount—,and a third room of 
unknown purpose) on the North side, and 


an open loggia on the South. A narthex 
was a later addition. The church was paved 
with mosaics, which contained, besides 
almost purely geometric ornaments, thir- 
teen Greek inscriptions and one in Sy- 
riac; the inscriptions are dated A.D. 415- 
441-490. The church is remarkable by 
its lavish use of the XP sign in the pave- 
ments, the use of glass mosaics in the 
fifth century and the apparent use of three 
archaic Yod letters for the Holy Trinity. 


The Israel delegation to the Twenty-Se- 
cond INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIEN- 
TALISTS, held at Istanbul 15-22 September 
1951, was composed of: Professors L.A. 
Mayer, S. D. Goitein, E. L. Sukenik, 


G. Weil, Dr. U. Heyd and G. Frenkel, 


all of the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 
Dr. J. W. Hirschberg of the Ministry of 
Religions, Dr. 1. Ben-Dor and Mrs. Ruth 
Amiran of the Department of Antiquities. 
All the above read papers to the Congress; 
Prof. Mayer on The anonimity of Muslim 
art, Prof. Sukenik: The Present state of re- 
search of the Dead Sea scrolls; Prof. Weil: 
An unknown short Turkish text in Latin 
characters dated 1489; Prof. Goitein: The 
birth-hour of Muslim law; Dr. Hirsch- 
berg: The Ottoman rule in Jerusalem in the 
light of Sharia documents and Jewish sources; 
Mrs. Amiran: Anatolian connections of the 
Early-Bronze Age in Palestine (cf. supra, pp. 
89-103); Dr. Ben-Dor: Excavations at ez- 
Zib. Dr. Ben-Dor also read Mr. S. Yeivin’s 
paper on Thotmes’ III shorter list of Palestine- 
Syrian towns, as Mr. Yeivin was unable to 
attend the Congress. Several members of 
the Israel delegation also took part in an 
extended visit to the most important sites 
in Anatolia. 
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Obituary: The Editors regret to announce 
the death of Professor Moshe David 
CASSUTO, a member of the Editorial Ad- 
visory Board of this Journal. Prof. Cassuto 
was born in Florence in 1883. After com- 
pleting his general and rabbinical studies 
he became successively Lecturer, and 
Professor of Hebrew Language and Litera- 
ture at the University of Florence. He 
was also very active in the life of the 
Jewish Community of his native city, 
filling many important posts. From 1932 
to 1939 he lectured as Professor of He- 
brew and Semitic Philology at Rome; after 
1939 he was Professor of Biblical Studies 
at the Hebrew University. Prof. Cassuto 
was a distinguished and many-sided 
scholar; his researches embraced the 
history of Italian Jewry, Biblical and 
Hebrew Studies, as well as Ugaritica. In 
the course of his last years he was Editor- 
in-Chief of the Hebrew Encyclopaedia Bib- 
lica, in addition to his many other duties. 

R. P. Antoine SAVIGNAC was born at 
Aveyron (France) in 1874. He entered 
the Dominican order of Fréres Précheurs 
in 1892 and was one of the founders 
(under R. P. Lagrange) of the Ecole Bib- 
lique at Jerusalem, where he lectured on 
Semitic epigraphy and Aramaic. P. Savig- 
mac was an expert photographer and as 
such was in charge of the photographic 
section at the French Archaeological 
School. His published work dealt mostly 
with explorations in Northern Arabia 
(jointly with R. P. Jaussen), the Negev, 
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and the Sinai Peninsula. P. Savignac was 
killed in a motor accident while returning 
from the Christmas services at Bethlehem. 
Professor R. A. S. MACALISTER, whose 
death at the age of eighty-one has been 
announced, was amongst the first excava- 
tors in Palestine. He worked on behalf of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, at first 
jointly with F. J. Bliss, in Jerusalem and 
in the Shephela tells (1899-1900), and 
then alone at Gezer (1907-1909). His 
excavations at Gezer were published in a 
monumental work of three volumes, a 
pioneer undertaking in Palestinian ar- 
chaeology. Prof. Macalister was subse- 
quently Professor of Celtic Archaeology 
at University College, Dublin (1909- 
1943); his last excavation in Palestine 
was the first Ophel campaign of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund in 1923-1925. 


Personal News: Prof. B. Z. Dinaburg has 
entered the fourth Ben-Gurion Cabinet 
as Minister of Education and Culture.— 
Prof. H. S. Bergman has been elected 
Dean of the Faculty of Humanities of the 
Hebrew University in his stead.—Dr. B. 
Maisler has been appointed Professor of 
Ancient Jewish History and Historical 
Geography.—Drs. M. Evenari and M. 
Zohary have been appointed Professors 
of Botany at the Hebrew University. — Dr. 
J. Prawer has been appointed Lecturer in 
General Medieval History and Dr. H. 
Wirszubski Lecturer:in Classics. 
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Typical Sherds of Kh. Kerak Ware. 1-7: Beth Yerah. 8-9; Beth Shan. 
1, 3, 8,9: Type 3. 2: Omphalos concave base—Type 4. 4: Type 6b. 


5:Type 2. 6: Grooved decoration, and 7: concentric flutings—Types 1-3. 


ANATOLIA AND PALESTINE 





PLATE 6 


A: Gold plaque. Kinneret. 











B, C: Gold brooches. 
Royal graves, Alaca Huyuk. 
(Courtesy Dr. H. Z. Kosay.) 











C D: Fragments of ‘fenders’ (Type 8). Beth Yerah. 
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ANATOLIA AND PALESTINE 


C: Spindle-bottle. 





D: Cooking-pot, Type A 


POTTERY FROM OSSUARY-TOMBS 
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28 8-8 8. 
B 


A, B: One-handled pot (Type 1). Grooved decoration. Affula. 


Suna fa: E: Cooking-pot, Type B. 
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PLATE 8 


A: Front view. 


Carmel inscription. 


B: Side view 


CARMEL AND THE GOD OF BAALBEK 
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